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N the Tennessee at Chattanooga. On the Tennessee, 

for only a dozen miles of its eight hundred, but at 
* point where it outdoes the Hudson in the loftiness of 
its banks, and gives us its best picturesque features. 

The Tennessee comes sweeping down upon Lookout Mountain as 
if it confilently expected to break through this rocky barrier and 
teach the Gulf by an easy course through the pleasant lowlands of 
Alabama. The flood reaches the base of Lookout’s tall abutments, 
ind, finding them impenetrable, sweeps abruptly to the mgbt, breaking 

h the barrier of hills that lie in its course, and, as if with a new 
) Pirpose at heart, abandons its hope of the Gulf, to eventually reach 
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it, however, after a 
double marriage 
with the Ohio and 
the Mississippi. 

The Tennessee 
is formed by the 
anion of the Clinch 
and the Holston 
Rivers, at Kingston, 
and, together with 
its principal afflu- 
ent, attains a length 
ef eleven hundred 
miles. Steamers 
navigate different 
portions, but a suc- 
cession of shallows 
and rapids in Ala- 
bama, known as 
“Muscle Shoals,” 
bar vessels from its 
lower waters to the 
upper; and below 
Chattanooga exist 
serious obstacles to 
navigation, known 
as the “Suck” and 
the “ Pot.” 

The “Pot” lies some twenty miles below Chattanooga; it is 
a maelstrom which, at certain depths of water, is wild and beauti- 
ful. The swift current is impinged sharply upon a high bluff, and 
turns to escape, at an angle so acute, that a perfect whirl of waters 
ensues, Vast trees have been seen caught in its fierce turmoil 
and swept out of sight; and, in the time of freshets, houses, car- 
ried off by the flood, have plunged into the gulf, to reappear 
none knew where or how. The “Suck” is thirteen miles from 
Chattanooga. This phenomenon is caused by a fierce little moun- 
tain-current, called Suck Creek, which, in times of high water, 
brings from its rocky fastnesses such masses of débris that the river- 
bed is strewed with bowlders, and a bar formed, which compresses the 
channel into a narrow, swift, and dangerous current. Thirty years 
ago the Government erected a wall some forty feet distant from the 
left bank, and, through the narrow passage thus formed, boats ascend- 
ing the river are warped up by means of a windlass on the shore. 
Under the intelligent direction of Lieutenant Adams, of the United 
States Army, Government is now endeavoring to remove'the obstruc- 
tions and widen the channel, which at this point is narrowed from the 
average of six hundred feet to two hundred and fifty; and hence the 
novel and picturesque sight of a steamer struggling up against an 
adverse current by means of a windlass on the bank, with the songs 
and shouts of the laboring deck-hands, will soon be, even if it is not 
now, a thing of the past. 

To visit this famous “‘ Suck” and get a sketch or two of the shore, 
was the purpose of our journey along the Tennessee. We had just 
come down from Lookout Mountain,* where three days of wintry airs 
had made out-of-door sketching chilling work, to find a soft and 
balmy April day inviting us upon the jaunt; so Mr. Fenn packed his 
sketching-traps ; a vehicle stout in spring, and equal to the vicissitudes 
of a rough and rocky road, was procured, and we sallied forth. 

There was once a fine bridge across the Tennessee, at Chatta- 
nooga, but it fell a victim to a great flood a few years ago. The 
Chattanoogians have been so busy since erecting new warehouses, 
new railroad-depots, and new hotels, that they have forgotten the piers 
of masonry in the river-bed, which in grim solitude seem to utter a pro- 
test against their neglect. Not that we, searchers for the picturesque, 
would have had it otherwise—for a bridge would have deprived Mr. 
Fenn’s sketch-book of one of the quaintest ferries in the country. The 
iustration, which the reader will readily find, probably needs a little 
explanation, which let me endeavor to give. It is a rope-ferry, having 
for motive-power the river-current, which it masters for its purpose 
by a very simple application of a law in physics. A long rope from 
the ferry-boat, supported at regular intervals on poles resting on small 
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* See JounnaL, No. 126. 
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flat-boats, is attached, several hundred feet up-stream, to an island in 
mid-water. The boat thus secured is pushed from the shore, when it 
begins to catch the force of the current, a greater surface of pressur® 
being secured by a board, like the centre-board of a sail-boat, whieh 
is dropped down deep into the water on the upper side. The current 
sweeping against the boat would carry it down-stream, but the attached 
rope retains the vessel in place, and we have, as a result of the sum 
of the forces, the boat swiftly propelled on the are of a circle sera 
the stream. Thus, by a very simple contrivance, a motor is secured 
which requires neither fuel nor canvas, which is uniformly available, 
and which is obtained entirely without cost. A very odd effect in the 
scene is the fleet of small flat-boats, upholding the long and heary 
rope, which start in company with the large vessel in the order and 
with the precision of a column of cavalry. Moving in obedience #0 
no visible sign or force, they impress one as being the intclligeat 
directors of the movement, and are watched, when first seen, wit 
lively interest. 

The method adopted at this ferry is occasionally found in the 
South, but, ordinarily, ferry-boats are carried from one side of the 
stream to the other by means of a suspended rope from shore to shore. 
The Chattanooga ferry is very picturesque, apart from the method of 
progression. In busy times a sert of tender accompanies the lange 
boat, and upon this our carriage, with some difficulty, was 
Boat and tender were rude in construction, old, and dilapidated. 
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main vessel had a small enclosure, of a hen-coop suggestiveness, which 
was calcd a cabin, and which, at a pinch, might give shelter to three 
or four people. The groups. upon its decks were striking. There 
were sportsmen with a great following of dogs, horsemen with their 
Texan saddles and wide sombreros, vehicles, and groups of cattle, all 
mingled with the most happy contrast of color and form. On the 
opposite shore, as we drew near, were visible great numbers of wait- 
ing horsemen and cattle, giving evidence of the active business of the 
ferry, and emphasizing the wonder that the bridge has not been 
restored. 

If any mortal hereafter essays a visit to the “ Suck,” let him go 
by saddle. If he ventures by vehicle, sore, very sore indeed, will be 
his trials. Our road, one of the most picturesque and charming 
we had ever travelled, certainly outdid in roughness of surface any 
previous experience. It led through superb woods ; under high banks ; 
over rocks and bowlders ; into swift-running streams ; up steep hills, 
and down declivities. We were pitched into the bottom of the wagon 
one moment, tossed against the top at another, now precipitated affec- 
tionately into each other’s arms, now hurled discordantly apart against 
the wagon-sides—all of which, however, while trying to one’s bones, 
added to the relish of the journey, or rather, it may be safer to say, 
to the relish of our recollections of it. 

The Tennessee, as already said, runs between high hills, mountains 
even, being the continuation of the Cumberland range. Spreads of 
table-land, with intervening dips of the forest, mark one side of the 
river, while on the other the rocky hills rise abruptly from the water’s 
edge. The river is very winding, and the road sometimes runs along 
its course, sometimes loses sight of its silvery waters altogether ; but 
the appearing and reappearing surface of the stream affords continual 
changes to the picture. Between the bluff and the river are narrow 
strips of arable bottom-land; and these, which sometimes are only 
narrow ribbons bordering the stream, and at others wide fields, are 
very rich in soil and carefully cultivated. But the owners, almost 
without exception, live in rude log-cabins. We saw but two or three 
houses above this condition. The occupants are sometimes negroes, 
but the majority are whites, who, however, as a rule, are not of the class 
known as “poor whites.” The cabins are rude, the grounds limited, 
the means seanty, but the residents aré a proud, intelligent set, who 
should be classed as hunters and woodsmen rather than as husband- 
men. Theirdelight is the woods and the mountains, and they almost 
live on horseback. Their needs are a gun, a dog, a horse, a cottage, 
a wife, and a cow—and’ pretty much in the order enumerated. They 
are semi-sportsmen, accomplished in woodcraft, who delight in all kinds 
of hunting, but exhibit very little energy in developing the resources 
of the country, It would be a mistake to accuse them of a lack of 
intelligence. We met many people on the road that day whose faces 
were refined and handsome. With their sloping sombreros, their gray 
shawls or army coats, their picturesque saddles, and their general air 
of graceful dilapidation, they looked like so many brigands. We 
noted specially two or three; and one who drove a herd of cattle 
along the road possessed a face that for intellectual refinement would 
be difficult to mateh. 

Every one knows of the Southerners’ fondness for the saddle, but 
this fact is scarcely appreciated until one has travelled among them 
and watched the effeetive road-pictures continually supplied by groups 
ot horsemen. A Southerner, like the eccentric Dazzle, can ride any 
thing, from a broomstick to a flash of lightning. Some queer horse- 
stories are told. We were assured that in a club-room in South Caro- 
lina a notice is posted in the dining-room warning that “no gentle- 
man would be admitted on horseback.” In despite of this prohibi- 
tion, however, a young Blood did upon one occasion dash into the 
apartment on his fiery steed, clear the dining-table at a bound, and 
carry off in his hand as a trophy a huge roasted turkey that had 
just been served. 

At noon we reached our destination, and were shown a somewhat 
picturesquely-situated log-cabin, where we were assured dinner could 
be obtained. Our apprehensions may be imagined. But as coon as 
We drove up to it, and noticed the long array of polished tins and 
glistening buckets, we felt assured that -at least cleanliness would 
characterize our repast. A very neat, pleasant-faced woman came 
forward at our appearance, and with quiet self-possession promised us 
rural meal of ham, eggs, and hot rolls. The house was neat as a 
pin, and the womah refined and intelligent. But it contained one 
foom only, and this without a window. Air and light penetrated the 





apertures between every layer of logs; and in winter, when through 
this river-gully fierce winds must sometimes sweep, the comfort of 
this cottage by the river may be estimated. Rude as it was, the sit- 
uation in summer-time was charming, which the reader may dis- 
cover by consulting the initial drawing by Mr. Fenn. 

This family lived remote from all the intellectual resources of so- 
ciety. It had no literature; churches and schools were for the great- 
er part of the time inaccessible, and it supplied in all its circum- 
stances the conditions that pertain to what are called peasants. But 
how different from all other peasantry! The native superiority of the 
American character becomes at once apparent when the simple, rude 
people of the Tennessee hills are compared with similarly-placed peo- 
ple in Europe. Compare the Swiss mountaineers with the mountain- 
men of any American section! We sometimes talk of “ poor whites,” 
sometimes of the rude conditions that pertain to many rural sections; 
but we would not dream of thus speaking if our habit of thought did 
not exclude the notion of an American peasantry. If we paused to re- 
flect that practically people so situated are peasantry, or at least 
would be peasants anywhere else, we would discover that, instead of 
being surprised at their occasional ignorance, we should wonder at 
the elevation and intelligence that usually mark them. 

At this place we desired to cross the river, but no means could be 
obtained to do so. No boats were to be found along the shore ex- 
cepting the primitive ‘ dug-out,” which every one said would not be 
safe on account of the swiftness and turbulence of the current. This 
was a little exasperating. The rudest savage tribes of the Pacific 
build canoes that can sail far out at sea in high winds and rough 
water, but the boats of the Tennessee can only be employed in 
the smoothest of water. They cannot be trusted in a ripple; and yet 
the very simple contrivance of an outrigger, such as used by the 
Pacific natives, would render them safe even in a high sea. The 
skill of our Tennessee men is equal, no doubt, to many emergencies 
of the mountains, but their resources for the water are certainly very 
limited. As we could not get on the other side of the river, we 
started in search of the most eligible points on this side. In order to 
reach the shore, we had a wild and picturesque walk, reaching in due 
time the romantic stream which ignobly rests under the title of 
“Suck Creek.” This stream is a mountain torrent; it comes tum- 
bling through rocky crevices above with all the flash and splendor of 
the “‘ waters of Lenore,” and pours with turbulent energy into the 
Tennessee. In freshets it comes from its mountain-home with tre- 
mendous volume and force, burying far under water even the high 
rocks delineated in the illustration, and sweeping into the river a 
score or so of smaller impediments. We crossed this torrent on 
a round and very small tree-trunk, and, not having the skill of the 
natives, ignominiously crept along it on our hands and knees. But, 
shortly after, seeing one to the manner born, with a pack on his 
back, and 4 load in each hand, quietly and confidently walk the shak- 
ing and unsteadfast bridge, we on our return plucked up courage and 
performed the feat in an upright position. The picture here was 
very charming—mountains closing us in all around, a canopy of noble 
forest-trees, and the music of this mountain-stream as it plunged 
over its bed of rocks. 

Securing the sketches necessary, we wended our way back. Un- 
der easier travelling, the drive would be one of great enjoyment. 
It was interesting to note the pains that are taken along the shore to 
cultivate every portion of the alluvial bottom-land, and in some in- 
stances we saw desperate endeavors to plough steep acclivities on 
which foothold could be obtained only with difficulty. The river 
annually overflows these bits of bottom-land, and leaves its valuable de- 
posits. But; while these freshets thus enrich the land, they exact their 
compensation in fevers; and ocasionally the river disregards all limi- 
tations, and seems to aim at the very submerging of the mountains. 
All along the road signs were evident of the great freshet a few ycars 
before; the high-water marks indicating a rise of at least twenty 
feet above the line of the road, while the road itself was twenty or 
thirty above the river-bed. Far up in crotches of trees could be seen 
heaps of brushwood and débris left by the flood as it withdrew. The 
people were compelled, on that occasion, to rapidly withdraw to the 
mountairis, many of them returning to find their rude but valued 
homesteads swept away by the stream. 

If the morning drive was charming, the return was enhanced by 
the beauty of the setting sun. The river, the trees, the hills, gained 
new beauties from the rays of the level light; and Lookout Mountain, 
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ghose high top would occasionally reveal itself, towered superbly, 
pupling in the evening air. Arriving at the ferry near sunset, we ex- 

jenced some amusing incidents in getting across the stream. It is 
one feature of this method of crossing a river that the exact place of 
landing c:nnot be controlled, the rise or fall of the stream varying it 
considerably. On our return we found the nose of the boat thrust 
into a bank, and some apprehensions prevailing as to how the wait- 
ing cargo was to be got on board, Our horses were unharnessed, and 
the vehicle, by the strenuous effort of half a dozen negroes, lifted 
onboard. ‘Then the horses, our own and several others, without 
much difficulty, jumped the space; but the cattle struggled, and 
backed, and plunged, with the most incorrigible perversity. Some 
charged back, and tried to escape up the hill; others plunged into 
the water; and one fine heifer was with difficulty saved from drown- 
ing. At last, after a great effort, much shouting, and woful confusion, 








suitable season, be seen a number of flat-boats unloading their cargoes 
of grain or other produce, from the upper waters of the Tennessee, 
Here is often a very stirring picture. Crowds of vehicles are receiv- 
ing grain; there is the bustle of loading and unloading, the clamor of 
many voices, the noisy vociferation of the negro drivers, altogether 
making up a scene of great animation. These flat-boats come mainly 
far up through the Clinch or the Powell River, from the northern border 
of Tennessee, and the southern counties of Virginia, bringing corn, 
wheat, and bacon. A striking characteristic of their construction is 
their ponderous stern-oars, which often reach a hundred feet in length. 
Floating with the current, these oars are only needed as rudders, and 
the necessity of their great length is not obvious, The flat-boatmen of 
the Tennessee are not, like those of the Mississippi, notorious as “ hard 
characters.” They do not pursue the vocation as a business, but are 
mostly farmers, who, once a year possibly, bring down their harvests, 








STEAMER ON THE TENNESSEE WARPED THROUGH THE “ SUCK.” 


cattle, horses, carriage, and pedestrians, were successfully shipped, 
but crowded together on the narrow flat with promiscuous disregard 
of class or species, Immense numbers of live-stock constantly traverse 
the road along the Tennessee, and cross by the ferry described into 
Chattanooga. All day long the cry is, Still they come! .Chattanooga 
haps extensive cattle-market, being the source of supply for a large 
Portion of the cotton States. 

The Tennessee road is of historic interest, as being the principal 
avenue during the recent war by which supplies were sent for the army 
m East Tennessee. Ceaseless trains of army-wagons wound over the 
sa devious, and picturesque road. The Confederate sharp-shooters 

ung along the southern bank, and it was not uncommon for a sudden 
fusillade from the opposite hills to send death and consternation 
‘mong the draught-animals and their drivers. 
‘ = is one feature of the Tennessee at Chattanooga that remains 
«scribed. Under a high cliff near the ferry-landing may, at 





and perhaps those of their neighbors, to market. We found them, 
while rustic in manner, polite, affable, and intelligent. One notable 
feature of this busy scene was the apparently friendly manner in 
which whites and blacks labored together. There was some little merry 
chaffing of each other, and that was all. As each boat included both 
colors in the composition of its crew, and among the teamsters were 
every shade of hue, there was abundant opportunity for the display of 
class. hatreds if they had existed. 

There would seem to be favorable occasion for the employment 
of capital and labor in this section of country. Chattanooga is a 
great railroad centre ; it is on the main line of travel between the 
North and the South; and it must, in the nature of things, develop 
into an important place. Capital is needed, which, with fresh energy 
and a more varied industry, would soon give a marked impulse in the 


the development of a section rich in natural resources. 
0. B. Bunce. 
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By tae Avrnor or “ VaLerre AYLMER.” 


CHAPTER XLV.—A TURN OF FORTUNE'S WHEEL. a 


A week after the double tragedy at Morton House, and while all 
Lagrange was still ringing with the noise of it, Miss Vernon walked 
across the lawn of her brother-in-law’s residence with Morton Annes- 
ley. 

The young man was on his way to bring Felix Gordon home, and 
had only stopped a few minutes to deliver a note and a message from 
Miss Tresham to her late kind entertainers. But, when he rose to 
make his adieux, he suddenly recollected something else that he 
wished to say, and, much to Mrs, Raynor’s regret, asked Miss Vernon 
to walk “‘down to the bridge” with him. Irene consented, and they 
were soon on their way to that spot—a very favorite spot with every 
habitué of the place. The lawn was exceedingly pretty now that 
every thing began to wear the light, silvery-green livery of early 
spring ; but the special charm of it, the special thing which made it 
different from other lawns, was the creek which flashed along under a 
fringe of willows and laurel, and the graceful bridge which was 
thrown across it. When they reached this spot, they paused—the 
bright water flowed beneath their feet, the soft shadows flickered 
overhead, and a lovely perspective of lawn and shrubbery opened be- 
hind them. On the other side of the stream—set, as it were, in an 
archway of green—a travelling-carriage with servants in attendance, 
and a trunk strapped on, was standing in the shade—the horses 
switching their tails leisurely, and the servants amicably gossiping. 
The whole sweet, spring wealth of tender beauty and indescribable 
charm was all around and all about them, until indeed one might have 


wondered 
“ how it was 
That any one, in such a world might grieve, 
At least for long, at what might come to pass ; 
The soft south-wind, the flowers amid the grass, 
The fragrant earth, the sweet sounds everywhere 
Seemed gifts too great almost for man to bear.” 


The day was rapidly advancing toward its meridian, but Annes- 


ley seemed in no haste to begin his journey. Irene wondered a little 
at his delay, as, instead of saying good-by, he stood before her, and 
looked and listened while she talked of Katharine. 

“ T suppose there is no hope that Miss Tresham will return to us,” 
she said, twisting the note which he had brought around her fingers. 
“T am very sorry—we are all very sorry. We have missed her so 
much since she went away. She is one of the most attractive and 
sympathetic people I ever knew. George said only last night that he 
would be willing to go to school himself for the pleasure of seeuring 
her as a permanent inmate,” 

“Mrs. Gordon needs her more than you do,” said Annesley, smil- 
ing a little. “ Will not that console you? Ah! you don’t know all 
that she has passed through!” 

“She! Do you mean Mrs. Gordon, or Miss Tresham ?” 

“ Both—but I mean Mrs. Gordon.” He stopped a moment, then 
added: “ Of course you have heard the whole terrible story!” 

“No, I have not,” she answered. “I believe there is a great deal 
of gossip afloat, but I rarely heed gossip.” 

“ Still, you have heard—” 

“Something, undoubtedly.” 

“ How those wretched men were killed, for instance ?” 

“Yes,” she said, in a low voice. “ How horrible it was!” 

“How much like retribution it was!” returned the young man, 
with a dark cloud coming over his face. “I confess that my pity all 
went with that poor fellow St. John,” he said. “He was hardly used 
in every way. Miss Irene, did you ever trace out a sequence of cause 
and effect ?” 

“Never,” she answered—then added, smiling, “ I am like the lilies 
of the field, not worth much either for toiling or reflecting.” 

“ You are like them in another respect also,” said he, pointing the 
compliment by the admiration in his eyes as they lingered on her 
face, which was indeed like a lily in its stainless beauty. “ But I am 
sure you have sometimes noticed the strange connection between 
events, the strange manner in which circumstances seem to act and 
react on each other” 





“T assure you I never have. I eat my daily bread, and am thank. 
ful for it, without troubling myself to think that somebody must have 
sowed and reaped and garnered it yesterday. I remember, how 
that you once suggested something of this kind—about Mrs. Gon. 
don.” 

“Tt is a very fascinating occupation, when you once get fi 
into the spirit of it,” said he, leaning against the railing of the bridge, 

He could have stayed there all day, he thought, with the pretty 
music of the stream in his ears, and those wonderful blue eyes gazi 
at him. In the midst of his reflections, he forgot to think whats 
strange comment on this strange self-absorbed life of ours his very 
mood and the very tone of conversation made. The awful tragedy 
which had carried two souls into eternity, and wrung two living 
hearts with the bitterness of death, had become a topic to be dis. 
cussed with philosophical curiosity in the midst of a scene like this, 

“Tell me the facts as they really occurred,” said Miss Vernon, 
“that is, if I am not asking you to violate confidence.” 

“No,” he answered, gravely, “facts can harm nobody now, In- 
deed, there is so much exaggeration of them, that it is well the truth 
should be known.” 

Then he began, and told her all that had occurred—soon drifting 
by insensible degrees into more than the bare outline of bare events, 
Something in the sympathetic face and honest eyes made him sure 
she could be trusted ; and so, while the servants and horses waited as 
patiently or as impatiently as they could, while the water rippled, and 
the shadows flickered, he gave a sketch of the different causes that 
had led to this result. Her interest and astonishment were almost 
beyond power of expression. St. John the son of Gordon! Katha- 
rine the step-daughter of Pauline Morton! Little as he felt inclined 
for such a thing, Annesley could almost have laughed at the over- 
whelming surprise on her face. 

“It is true,” he said. “ My cousin tells me that the last assurance 
her husband gave her was of his first marriage, that St. John was his 
eldest son, and the heir of the Gordon estate.” 

“ And—and does Mrs. Gordon mean to make this public?” 

“No—making it public would involve too many painful discelo 
sures. The horror of the tragedy would be doubly augmented, if peo 
ple knew that a son (however ignorantly) had killed his own father. 
Besides, it is unnecessary. My cousin is going to Scotland soon, and 
the affairs of her life matter nothing to the people she leaves behind 
—this time forever.” 

“ But Miss Tresham ?” 

“ Miss Tresham will accompany her.” 

“Indeed!” Miss Vernon started a little. “I am surprised to hea 
that,” she said, simply, almost involuntarily. 

“ Why should you be surprised?” he asked. “ Don’t you think 
it is the natural thing and the right thing—on both sides?” 

“Yes—oh, yes, 1”—she stopped, hesitated, blushed somewhat— 
“T was not thinking of that. I was thinking, if you will pardon my 
candor, Mr. Annesley, of you.” 

“Of me!” said he, blushing himself, in the boyish fashion which 
he had never quite outgrown, yet smiling at her embarrassment. 
“ And may I ask what you were thinking about me?” 

“Tam sure you don’t need to ask,” answered she, with a direct 
frankness which some carping people called brusquerie. “ Perhaps I 
have no right to speak on such a subject, but”—a winning smile, 
half-bright, half-soft—“ my excuse is, that I should be very glad to- 
see you both happy.” 

“TI hope we may both be happy,” said he, earnestly. “But, 
dear Miss Irene, I think it will be apart—not together. Miss Tresbam 
has rejected me.” 

“T never thought you lacked perseverance.” 

“] don’t think I do—when there is any thing to be gained by it 
But you would not advise me to waste time and effort in a hopeless 
suit? Did you read the letter which Miss Tresham wrote to me the 
night before she left Bellefont ? ” 

“I! How could I?” she asked, flushing. “ What a strange 
opinion you must have of Miss Tresham if you think she would show 
such a letter; or of me, if you think I would read it!” 

“ Don’t be indignant!” said he smiling. “ You forget that Miss 
Tresham and yourself were in the same house, and good friends be 
sides. There would have been nothing reprehensible in her sho 
you the letter—nothing, certainly, that I should bave been in ; 
to resent. It was a very charming. letter,” said he, with 
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lla 
imace. “The only misfortune was, that I was not exactly in a 


frame of mind to appreciate this, when I received it. I read it over 
jast night, and appreciated it better, I think. It is exceedingly kind, 
put very decided. If I had it here, I would show it to you, and ask 
you if you thought it worth while to persevere in the face of such a 
‘No’ as that.” 

“You certainly take your disappointment very philosophically,” 
said Miss Vernon, with a slight tinge of sarcasm in her voice. 

He changed color a little. 

“T hope you don’t think that I take it lightly,” he said. “TI as- 
sure you it has been a very serious matter with me. I was as 
wretched down there in Apalatka, as—well, as anybody could pos- 
sibly wish to be. But no man with any sense or self-respect will 
spend life pining and moaning because a woman has rejected him. I 
fought hard for resignation, and I think I may say that I have gained 
it.” 

“You are resigned ? ” 

“T am quite resigned.” 

Miss Vernon looked at him with an expression on her face which 
he did not understand—a mixture of half-puzzled surprise and strug- 
gling remembrance, which puzzled him in turn. She could not tell 
of what his tone and manner reminded her, until, like a flash, she 
recalled the day when they had walked up and down the piazza at 
Annesdale, and he bad spoken of Mrs. Gordon, and of the content 
with life and the things of life which could be gained—so he said— 
by fighting for it. She remembered how she had questioned whether 
this philosophy of his—a buoyant, healthful philosophy, which, even 
in theory, had commanded her respect—would bear the test of disap- 
pointment or failure. Was her question being answered now? Was 
this, indeed, the content which is the victorious fruit of struggle, or 
was it only that mask of indifference which often betrays, instead of 
hiding, the deepest wound ? 

“You astonish me,” she said. “I had an idea—I really don’t 
know why—that you were very constant, very tenacious, in your affec- 
tions. This makes me think that I was mistaken in that opinion.” 

He colored again, and looked at her with an expression which she, 
in turn, did not quite understand. 

“Won't you distinguish between constancy and obstinacy?” he 
asked. “I think there is a distinction. One may be constant to an 
affection as long as there is hope of return; but, surely, it is the 
height of folly to hold obstinately to a sentiment which causes, and 
¢an cause, only pain. Don’t you think it is desirable to control one 
passion as well as another—the passion of lové,as well as the pas- 
sion of anger or revenge? I won't pretend to tell you how much it 
has cost me to be able to say that I am resigned; but if you did 
know—if you could know—you would not, I am sure, accuse me of 
being inconstant or light.” 

“T—I did not,” said Miss Vernon, a little contritely. ‘ The fact 
is,[ am unreasonable,” she went on, half-laughing. “It would be 
dificult to please me, I am afraid. Nobody would have been more 
sorry than I, if you had taken Miss Tresham’s rejection to heart after 
the approved romantic mode; and yet, you see, I find fault with you 
for showing yourself a sensible young man of the nineteenth century. 
Desperate love has quite gone out of fashion,” she said, with a shrug 
of her shoulders. ‘‘ Nowadays you are all so reasonable, that it is 
quite edifying. I have been wasting a good deal of sympathy on you; 
I see, now, that I must change it to respect.” 

“And I see that you are determined to give me a liberal taste of 
mockery,” he said. “I thought you would be more kind—more 
just.” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken,” she answered. “ Indeed, I am glad, 
heartily glad, that I am able to change sympathy to respect. You 
must not think otherwise. I should be very sorry if you were—were 
suffering.” 

“Since I am not suffering, however, you think I am able to bear 
4 little sarcasm on my unfortunate exemption.” 

“You are provoking!” she said. ‘ You know better, and I shall 
Rot reason with you any longer. Let me inquire if you have any in- 
tention of reaching Saxford to-day ?” 

“There will not be the least difficulty in doing so; the roads are 
excellent, and my horses perfectly fresh. It is growing late, though,” 
fe said, with a regretful look at the shadows round him. “ I suppose 

tught to go—I suppose I nfast go. Before doing so, however, I 
uld like to convince you—” 





“ Never mind,” she interrupted, hastily; “I am quite convinced, 
Besides, it is not a matter of any importance. My opinion—” 

“Is of great importance to me,” he said, eagerly. “I want to 
show you—I want to prove to you—that I am neither inconstant nor 
light.” 

“That expression—which, by-the-way, I don’t at all remember 
having used—seems to rankle with you!” she said, trying to laugh, 
yet feeling vaguely conscious that the scene was growing too earnest 
for her taste. “I don’t mean to be inhospitable,” she went on, “ but 
I really think you ought to go; those poor servants look so tired, and 
I fancy they are gazing reproachfully at me, thinking that I keep 
you.” 

“They make a great mistake, then,” he said, smiling; “for it is I 
who am keeping you—unwillingly enough on your part, as I perceive. 
It is amazingly hard to go. This is certaiuly the pleasantest and pret- 
tiest spot in Lagrange. I wish I was an artist ; 1 would paint you as 
you stand there now. The whole scene is lovely, and you—pardon me, 
if I say so—never looked more beautiful.” 

“ You are not an artist, though, and I am not standing for my por- 
trait,” answered Miss Vernon, turning away. “I see I must make the 
first move,” she went on. “I hope you will have a pleasant journey. 
Good-by.” 

He followed her, and held out his hand, “If I am obliged to go, 
at least you must tell me good-by after a more cordial fashion,” he 
said. “I shall be back soon. Shall I find you still here?” 

She gave him her hand and smiled. ‘Very probably you will,” 
she said—“ unless George becomes more amiable than he is at pres- 
ent, about letting Flora go. Give my love to the Lesters if you see 
them in Apalatka,” she added. “Once more, good-by.” 

This time he echoed her farewell, and took his departure. But 
long after he had left the pretty lawn, and silvery creek behind, her 
fair face, her tender eyes, her bright smile, bore him company. Try as 
he would, he could think of—he could see nothing else. ‘‘ How beau- 
tiful she is!” he caught himself saying again and again. Yet some- 
thing told him that her beauty was the least part of her, that the 
regular features, the lily-white complexion, the golden hair, and violet 
eyes, would have been worth little indeed without the brave, noble 
soul, the strong, sweet nature, which shone through these outer cover- 
ings, and glorified them, “like the lamp of naphtha in the alabaster 
vase.” He had only lately learned to know this. Until within the 
last few months, Irene Vernon had been to him a woman merely like 
other women—a girl like the majority of girls, only a little less attrac- 
tive, perhaps, on account of her haughty beauty. Now an instinct 
began to dawn upon him that henceforth in his life she was to be 
set apart from all other women. The memory of his fevered pas- 
sion for Katharine seemed to fade away. Thut graceful figure, that 
exquisite face, still stood there on the bridge, with the bright water 
flowing beneath, the tender green of earth’s renewed life all around, 
and heart, and hope, and fancy, seemed to bow down before her and 
say, “Lo! we are thine!” 


Two weeks after this, Mrs. Gordon’s preparations for leaving 
America were so nezrly completed that the day of her departure was 
fixed, and not far distant. Felix was once more at home, and all 
that now detained her in Lagrange was the final disposition of the 
Morton property, and its transfer to Annesley. The house which 
his mother had so long coveted for him was at last to be his, 
through the kindness of the very woman whose arrival had caused 
Mrs. Annesley so much of bitter heartache, so many fruitless 
schemes and plans. Where were they all now ?—what end had they 
gained? Morton, with his loyal honesty, had seen the straight path 
and followed it; while she had wandered off into dark and devious 
by-ways. And, after all, it was Morton, not she, who won at last 
the prize on which her heart had been set. Did the perception of 
this teach her wisdom? Doubtful, indeed. Few things are more 
rare, than that the eye once accustomed to darkness should learn to 
love the light ; than that the nature which finds pleasure in hidden 
paths, should learn that plain roads lead best to plain ends, and that 
open weapons are more effective, as well as more honorable, than con- 
cealed and stealthy ones. Still, Mrs. Annesley was heartily glad of 
this auspicious end, and, in her own way, felt a little ashamed of 
herself. “I should have tried to do more for Pauline, if I had only 
known,” she said—and that was the whole secret of it. If she had 
only known—if she had only been aware that something was to be 
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gained by cousinly kindness and championship, she would have 
buckled on her armor and entered the lists as fearlessly as Morton 
himself; but, as it was, why should she have been expected to do 
such a thing? “I had my children to think of,” she would say, “ and 
we were never fond of each other at the best of times.” Every thing 
had turned out very well, and she was glad of it; but she could really 
see no cause for blaming herself in any thing she had done, or failed 
to do, although—well—yes—she might, perhaps, have been a little 
more cordial to Pauline. 

As to Lagrange, it was thunderstruck by the news of Mrs. Gor- 
don’s impending departure, and by the rumor—tenfold exaggerated— 
of ber wealth and rank. And this was the woman who had lived in 
their midst for six months, whom they had persistently ignored, and 
about whom they had circulated any number of ill-natured reports. 
A Morton, too! The last direct representative of the oldest blood in 
the country! What could they have been thinking of !—Lagrange 
waked up, as it were, from a sort of trance, and felt, in a measure, 
half-dazed, and totally unable to account for its own conduct. One 
thing was certain, however: Mrs. Gordon must see her old friends— 
and, what was considerably more important, her old friends must see 
Mrs. Gordon !—once more, at least, before she bade a final farewell to 
the home of her youth. The door of Morton House was suddenly be- 
sieged with visitors, and Harrison grew weary of receiving cards, 
and saying, over and over again, that Mrs. Gordon begged to be ex- 
cused from seeing company—she was preparing for her departure, and 
was, besides, not very well. Only the few friends who had come for- 
ward to welcome her, were admitted to say farewell before the wan- 
derer once more turned her face—this time forerer—from her father’s 
house. These few were struck by a singular change in her appear- 
ance. They had expected to see her looking much older, much more 
broken by the late terrible scenes through which she had passed ; yet 
fragile, and pale, and worn as she was, underneath all this there was 
something which had not been there before—a glimpse of the Pauline 
Morton of old coming out under the ghastly change wrought by years 
and trouble, a possibility of reviving power which no eye could have 
been keen enough to see before. The worst part of the change which 
had so shocked her friends was gone from her. She was even yet a 
woman on whom the signet of fiery trials had been branded too deeply 
ever to fade; but she was no longer a woman resting helplessly under 
the torturing, haunting dread of a terror that might come to her any 
day or hour. Peace at least was hers at last, and the seal of peace— 
the promise of the calmer life upon which she was entering—was 
plainly to be read upon her face. 

“In time, perhaps, you may even teach me to be happy,” she 
would say, wistfully, to Katharine. 

And, indeed, the thing which seemed to give her most pleasure 
was the thought of this bright and gentle companion whom she had 
won, this girl who all her life long had managed to find some pearls 
of happiness under the stormiest water. 

Katharine, for her part, made her preparations to leave Lagrange 
with a reluctance that surprised herself. She did not understand the 
intangible sadness and regret which oppressed her—she often asked 
herself what it meant—she often wondered why a dimness should 
come over her sight, and a choking rise in her throat when she looked 
out over the fair hills and woods clothed in their lovely April green, 
and thought how soon she would leave them, never to return. 

“ Why should I care so much?” she would ask herself, half in- 
dignantly. “It is no native home of mine—it is not as if I had 
been born and reared here! Then, indeed, it might be hard to go; 
but now, I do not understand it. Why should I careso much?” A 
little while later it was all so clear to her that she could have laughed 
at the remembrance of her own perplexity; but that was a little while 
later, At the time of which we speak, no one would have suspected 
her hidden sadness, her unaccountable reluctance ; but, all the same, 
it «xisted—all the same, she would move about the rooms, and gal- 
leries, and gardens, of Morton House, brightening and cheering every 
spot to which she came, but deplorably conscious, meanwhile, of a 
very heavy heart, and asking herself, in puzzled honesty, what it pos- 
sibly meant. 

At last the day of departure drew near at hand. They were to 
leave on Tuesday morning. On Monday afternoon a heavy shower of 
rain was falling ; but Katharine wrapped herself up in a large cloak, 
and, armed with an umbrella, set forth to pay a farewell visit to Mrs. 
Marks. Mrs. Gordon was somewhat shocked, remonstrated, and in- 








sisted upon ordering the carriage; but the girl obstinately de 
clined. 

“TI much prefer to walk,” she said. “I don’t mind a rain like 
this, and it looks as if it might clear. I can stay as long as I please 
if I walk, you know; and then”—a slight quiver of the voice here— 
“ it is for the last time.” , 

So Mrs. Marks, who felt sufficiently doleful, and had entirely given 
up all hope of the promised visit, was equally astonished and delighted 
when there came a shout from the children on the front piazza, and 
the next minute a drenched apparition of Katharine, with glowing 
cheeks and rain-gemmed hair, walked in upon her. 

“So you have come!” she cried, joyfully. “Oh, I am so glad! 
I didn’t look for you at all after it began to rain.” 

“ And you thought an April shower like this would keep me away 
from you, when it is for the last time ?” said Katharine, dropping her 
wet wrappings in the middle of the floor. “ You must have given me 
credit for wanting to see you very badly—mustn’t she, children ?— 
Katy, my shoes are quite damp. Can you take them into the 
kitchen to dry, and get me a pair of your mother’s slippers t 
wear?” 

While Katy eagerly darted away on this errand, the other chil. 
dren crowded around the young ex-governess, and drew her intos 
chair. What an afternoon it was that followed! There was so much 
to say, so much to tell of the past, so much to promise of the future, 
that the wonder was how it all was said, even in the three or four 
hours which were consumed. 

Katharine made several fruitless attempts to leave before she rose 
at last and said that she must go. 

“T am afraid it will be dusk before I can reach the house,” she 
said, “‘and Mrs. Gordon will be uneasy.—No, no, children, don’t do 
that”—as several audible sobs were heard—“ this is not good-by. 
You must not think so, Mrs. Gordon, and Felix, and I, are all going 
to stop to see you to-morrow morning.” 

It may not have been “ good-by,” but still it was a very lugu 
brious leave-taking. Mrs. Marks broke down as well as the children, 
and Katharine herself was on the brink of tears when she left the 
sobbing group behind, and hurried along the front walk. These tearm 
were blinding her to such an extent that she did not recognize—she 
did not even see—a man who had reached the gate as she came out 
of the house, and stood there waiting for her. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Tresham,” he said, as she fumbled for the 
latch, and his voice, which was very unexpected, made her start vio- 
lently. “ Are you going to Morton House?” 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Warwick,” she answered, as the gate at last 
yielded, not to her touch, but to Mr. Warwick’s, and she came out 
into the road. “Yes, I am going to Morton House. I have been 
spending the afternoon with Mrs. Marks,” she added, looking up # 
him with her brimming eyes. 

“TI think you came very near spending the evening also,” he said, 
smiling. She caught the smile, and it made her feel aggrieved. She 
did not, of course, expect him to be in tears like Mrs. Marks, and the 
children, and herself, but still he might have felt the solemnity of the 
occasion a little, and he need not have smiled in that way, just as if 
nothing more than usual had happened or was about to happen. “You 
are late for such a lonely walk,” he said. “Give me your umbrella 
I will see you safely to the house.” 

“Indeed, you need not take that trouble,” she said, with a shade 
of coolness in her tone. “ It is not very late,” she went on. “ The 
road may be lonely, but it is entirely safe, and I had much rather 
you did not.” 

Her speech was cut short very summarily. Mr. Warwick took the 
umbrella out of her hand, and held it over her head, as he 
along the foot-path by her side. 

“I am sorry if you would ‘much rather’ I did not accompany 
you,” he said; “ but I cannot reconcile it to my conscience to let yo# 
go alone into the country at such an hour as this. Besides, if y# 
must know the truth, I was on my way to Morton House when I saw 
you; so the only difference is, whether I shall go alone or with s com 

ion.” 

“Tn that case, I am very glad that you chanced to see me,” said 
Katharine, conquering her momentary grievance. ‘‘I need a c¢ 
ion,” she went on, a little sadly. “(My frame of mind is any © 
but cheerful. Oh, how hard it is to say good-by to people that 
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“Yes,” said he, with something of unconscious dreariness in his 
qoice, “it is hard.” 

Nothing more was ken for some time. They walked along, 
aide by side, and both"#9 much abstracted that they scarcely noticed 
how the rain had ceased, and the sun, which was not yet down, seemed 
about to break through the western clouds. They were by this time 
fairly beyond the last outskirts of the town, and the sweet, wild odors 
of forest and field—the peculiar spicy woodland fragrance which loads 
the very air after a spring rain—were borne to them by every breeze 
that, in passing, shook myriads of glittering rain-drops from the 
boughs under which they walked. Katharine laughed a little as one 
af these quick showers sprinkled her face. 

“The very trees are weeping,” she said. “I wonder if I may flat- 
wr myself that they, too, are sorry to see me go? How fresh and fra- 
gant every thing is! Surely there is no month like April; and yet 
it seems to me that, after this, April will always be sad to me.” 

“You are like a child who thinks to-day’s clouds will not be 
gme to-morrow,” said Mr. Warwick, smiling again ; but this time in 
gmanner with which she was not inclined to find fault. “Is it possi- 
ble that you do not know that before another April comes round La- 
grange will seem to you like a dull and painful memory? By that 
time you will wonder how you ever endured such a life as this, from 
which you are now sorry to part.” 

“You think so because you don’t know me,” she said, a little 
resentfully. “ Whatever else I may be, I am not fickle nor ungrateful, 
Ilove Lagrange now, and I shall love it always. If I live to see a 
hundred Aprils come, I shall always think of this one, and—and be 
sorry. 

“Sorry to have left poverty and toil behind you, and gone to ease, 
and luxury, and happiness ? ” 

“No, sorry to have left so much kindness and so many dear 
friends behind me—kindness shown to me in the days of my need ; 
friends who proved their friendship when I was desolate. O Mr. War- 
wick! you do not really believe that I can ever forget these things ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Warwick, touched by her earnestness. “I do 
ast believe any thing unworthy of you. I am sure that, go where 
you will, you will retain a kindly remembrance of us, and that, per- 
taps, is as much as we could ask.” 

“I shall always think of you as the best friend I have ever 
inown,” she said. “I—I cannot say good-by without thanking you 
once more for all your kindnesses to me—they have been so many, so 
great.” 

“Don’t call them kindnesses,” he said, hastily. “ They were not 
that—they were pleasures to me, and I was only glad that they were 
also services to you. I—” 

He stopped. What he was on the point of saying, he scarcely 
knew; but an instinct warned him that it was something which had 
better be left unsaid. He was a self-contained man, well accustomed 
to controlling himself on all possible occasions ; so he had very little 
dificulty in restraining words which he told himself could serve no 
goodend. Why distress and pain her uselessly ?—why give her a 
hst disagreeable memory of him to take away? What folly it was, 
after all! She had unhesitatingly rejected him when she was poor 
and desolate, without a home on earth; and was it likely—was it 
ren possible—that she would r ider that decision now, that she 
vould turn from the brilliant future which opened before her, to 
thare his homely, commonplace life? He gave a sort of mental 
haagh—a laugh singularly devoid of merriment—at the very thought. 

“Is not this the view of which you are so fond?” he asked, 
Pausing abruptly on a knoll which they had reached, a gentle emi- 
Tence that commanded a prospect of the surrounding country—of all 
the fields and meadows clad in brightest green ; of the hedges in full 
blossom ; of groups of trees near by, with feathery, tender foliage ; 
of shadowy woodlands far away; of hills melting and stretching in 
graceful undulations to the east. Toward the west there was an ex- 
Panse of open country, and the sun (which had now come forth) was 
giding all things with the red glory of sunset, turning all the rain- 
_ diamonds, and all the little rain-pools into miniature fiery 








“Yes, this is the view,” said Katharine. “Is it not lovely ?” 

She stood quite still, and looked with lingering, pathetic gaze on 
the fair scene. The light of the glowing western sky was on her 
face and in her eye:—soft, sweet eyes, that were none the less lovely 
He the tears that filled them. 
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“Tt is hard to leave,” she said at last, simply, and almost as if 
she were thinking aloud. 

Those words, and the tone in which they were uttered, were too 
much for the man beside her. After all, what did it matter? - He 
could only hear again what he had heard before—he could only re- 
ceive the answer which was, of course, the sole possible answer for 
a question such as his. Still he would ask it. He could do no harm, 
at least; and a strange, wild hope—which he sternly tried to repress 
—rushed over him unaccountably, and without a moment’s warning. 
The struggle with himself occupied a minute. During that minute, 
the sun quietly sank out of sight, and Katharine, with a wistful sigh, 
turned her face around. 

“Perhaps we had better go,” she said, “ Mrs. Gordon will be un- 
easy.” 

“We will go in a second,” he answered, quietly—so quietly that 
she had not the faintest suspicion of what was coming. “ You say it 
is hard to leave,” he went on, “ Has it ever occurred to you that 
there is a very easy way of remaining? I suppose it is worse than 
folly for me to ask such a question, but do you like Lagrange well 
enough to give up all this bright future which is opening before you, 
and make it your home for life—with me?” 

The strong passion which, under these circumstances, he did not 
feel inclined to betray—which, under any circumstances, he was not 
a man likely to betray—rang in his voice despite himself, and startled 
her. Something dazzled her—something seemed to rush over her 
with a thrill beyond expression. Was it joy, or surprise, or relief, 
or only a great unutterable sense of rest, which came suddenly, like a 
blessing, and, in its coming, showed how sore and deep had been the 
conflict to which she was only able to give a name now, that it was 
forever ended? She stood for a moment quite silent—striving to 
realize, striving to understand all that was revealed to her so simply 
and so strangely. Mr. Warwick grew pale, despite his self-control, 
and set his lips in a way peculiar to him. He was bracing himself 
for the reply, telling himself that, of course, he had known all the 
time what it would be, and that, at least, he was prepared for it. 

If this was the case, he certainly was not prepared for what 
came. After a short pause—it was short, though it seemed to both 
of them very long—a white hand was extended, and a voice with a 
quiver—half of archness, half of tears—said : 

“T am afraid that I do not like Lagrange sufficiently to give up 
for its sake all this of which you speak, but—but I do like you.” 

It was not very clearly expressed, perhaps; but John Warwick 
had no difficulty in comprehending what she meant. He knew then, 
as well as he knew long years afterward, that the happiness of his 
life had come to him at last; and as he saw the sweet face—with the 
sunset glow still on it—turned toward him, wearing the look that no 
man was ever blind enough to mistake, his first words were those 
which, for the smallest as for the greatest blessing, should be ever on 
our lips: 


“Thank God!” 





ALFIERI AND THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 


From tHe GERMAN. 


HE loves of the poets receive their rich glow of color mosily 
through the numerous phases in which they appear; or, in other 
words, we may say that the poet’s love is almost always polygamic, 
and the number of its beloved ones usually exceeds that of the nine 
Muses. But Alfieri must be regarded as an exception to this rule. He 
remained true to the Countess of Albany until her death, and she was 
his first love. 

Virrorio, Count ALFirei, was born at Asti, in Piedmont, on Janu- 
ary 17, 1749, and belonged to a rich, ancient family. He studied little, 
but led an inactive, frivolous life, until he was seized with the creative 
impulse of the poet-soul. He made long journeys to France and Eng- 
land, where he learned how necessary it is to collect solid stores of 
knowledge if one would accomplish any thing in literature, and, at 
length, went to Florence to pursue the study of his native tongue, for 
the Tuscan dialect then passed for the only true Italian. 

He had designed to remain for only a short time in Florence, but 
a new life unexpectedly opened to him there. In the aristocratic 
world, at the theatre, upon the promenade, a beautiful young woman 
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attracted his attention. She was of high position, and might have 
been called a queen. She was very highly educated, and much courted 
and admired in literary circles. From Alfieri’s own description, she 
must have been charming. She possessed black, sparkling eyes, blond 
hair, a dazzlingly-white complexion, a charming nez refroussé, and a 
gracefully slender figure. Her character was amiable, noble, and 
pure as gold. Besides, her destiny had cast a halo around her, which 
might dazzle the poet’s heart as well as his fancy, for she was an 
exiled queen and an ill-treated wife. 

She was the Princess of Stolberg-Gedern, the wife of the English 
pretender to the crown, Charles Edward Stuart, and, since her mar- 
riage, had lived in Italy under the name of the Countess of Albany. 
She was born at Mons, in Hainault, September 20, 1752; her father 
was the Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Stolberg-Gedern, who, during 
the Seven Years’ War, served in the Austrian service. 

In her twentieth year she had married the Pretender, Charles 
Edward Stuart, who, more than double her age, had already lost 
all the advantages of youth and position. His descent from Mary 
Stuart, his indisputable right to the English throne, and a handsome, 
kniglitly person, had, at the beginning of his career, made him a 
European celebrity. 

The failure of his efforts for the throne placed him in lamentable 
circumstances, in which he sought solace in strong drink. Le had 
already become a drunkard when he married the young, charming 
Princess von Stolberg. For her sake he had been obliged to give up 
a left-handed marriage, a union of the heart, from which he had one 
beloved daughter, and this, as may be supposed, made his disposition 
more morose. French politicians had arranged this equal marriage 
with the Princess von Stolberg, in the hope of being able to menace 
England with a legitimate heir to the house of Stuart; but, as neither 
heir nor royal inheritance came, the Pretender grew wilder in his in- 
temperance and outbreaks of passion, all of which his young wife bore 
with the patience of a martyr. 

Her manner of life in Italy was like a fairy-tale; she was regarded 
by herself and others as a sort of enchanted princess, The strictest 
etiquette ruled in her household; they always called her “‘ majesty,” 
and her husband issued commands like a ruling king. Still the Pre- 
tender was his wife's jailer, and never allowed her out of his sight; to 
ride or walk without his company was an impossibility of which she 
never dreamed. Her only recreations were receiving distinguished 
strangers at home and occasionally visiting the theatre. 

Travellers of that time have described the strange appearance the 
royal pair made at the theatre. The beautiful young wife, magnifi- 
cently attired, sat in the front of the box, surrounded by a throng of 
aristocratic admirers. In the background, half-asleep, and always 
scolding, lay the husband upon a divan; his shattered health and his 
intoxicated condition forced him to remain ina reclining posture. He 
could walk only when supported by two servants. 

Count Alfieri was twenty-eight, the Countess of Albany twenty-five, 
at their first acquaintance. For a time he kept at a distance, because 
he had little respect for women in general, and sincerely doubted both 
her intellect and her acquirements. He feared that association with 
ber might hinder him in study and writing. But he soon found that 
the Countess of Albany was truly learned, and, in spite of her youth, 
could almost be his school-mistress. Under her guidance, he began 
to write his tragedies. ‘Mary Stuart” was the first he wrote, for 
love of her; “ Virginia,” “ Agememnon,” and “Orestes,” soon fol- 
lowed, as well as those magnificent sonnets which attest his glowing 
heart, and are worthy to stand by the side of the finest productions 
of his model, Petrarch. All Italy was enraptured with this new 
genius, and overwhelmed him with recognition and praise. 

Intoxicated by love and fame, Alfieri was yet saddened by the 
humiliating position of the idolized woman, who was the muse of 
his poetry. For almost four years the Countess of Albany had been 
adored by Alfieri, and yet had borne herself so blamelessly, so distant- 
ly, that no one could reproach her, not even her suspicious husband, 
who had scarce an idea that she was the object of the poet’s love, the 
source of his inspiration. 

In his autobiography, Alfieri describes his relations to her in the 
most touching way: “ Before I learned to know the Countess of Al- 
bany, I had never been seized with such a passion as this, where mind 
and heart were united, and each, as it were, holding the balance, 
formed an undefined union of ardor and repose of soul. Little by lit- 
tle this feeling took possession of my whole heart, after I fully under- 





stood the character of my beloved, and found that, instead of 

like the generality of women, a hinderance in the path to poetic fame, 
a disturber of useful employment, and, as I might say, a narro 
influence in my circle of ideas, she was a spur, an encouragement, an 
examplar, in every beautiful work. I gave myself to her without me 
serve, because I had learned to value the rare treasures of her heart 
and intellect. 

“My days would have flown on in the most perfect serenity, had 
not the unheard-of domestic tortures she endured from a d 
fault-finding old husband, thrown me into despair. I felt her sorrows 
as my own, and suffered many torments on account of them. I could 
never see her but in the presence of her husband; at least, he wag 
always near, and listened from an adjoining apartment. I remained 
all day at home, busied in literary pursuits, and only went out on 
horseback for a few hours, for the sake of my health. The consola- 
tion of seeing her at evening was always lessened by her constant 
humiliations and anxieties. But still her sweet glance gave me rest 
and confidence, made my hours of solitude endurable, and nerved me 
anew to pursue my study and toil.” 

The Pretender, Charles Edward, had been singularly amiable and 
friendly by nature, but illness, anxieties, frustrated hopes, and humil- 
iations of all kinds, had made him morose and intolerable, especially 
in his own household—he was urbane to strangers. The fearful pro. 
pensity for strong drink increased his natural violence often to frenzy, 
and we may understand, even if we cannot pardon, his wife’s decision 
to leave him. Alfieri had greatly influenced her in arriving at this 
decision. He had conquered his pride, and appeared before influen- 
tial personages as a suppliant, begging that they would stand by the 
countess in this separation from her husband. Alfieri took care to be 
so reticent and retiring in this transaction, that the reputation of the 
lady might in no way suffer. 

The jealous watchfulness of the husband made stratagem neces- 
sary. He never allowed the countess to go out alone, but kept her 
like a prisoner in her apartments. She was, therefore, invited to 
visit a neighboring cloister; her husband and a lady friend accom- 
panied her on the drive. Upon their arrival, the countess ran on 
ahead so quickly, that her husband, who had always to be led by two 
servants, could not follow. When he had stepped from the carriage 
and reached the cloister-gate, it was closed in his face. He stormed 
at the gate like a raving maniac, but the abbess appeared at a lat 
ticed window, and informed him that his wife had given herself up to 
her protection, and that his brother, the cardinal, as well as the pope, 
had advised her flight. 

In fact, the countess went to Rome and dwelt in the palace of her 
brother-in-law, the Cardinal of York, who urgently advised her to live 
in the seclusion of a cloister, and to take no step which would com- 
promise her in the eyes of the world. In consequence of this advice, 
it would seem, Alfieri concluded to remain in Florence, so that there 
might be no scandal in regard to his relations to the Countess of Al- 
bany. But he did not long remain separated from her ; he went first to 
Naples, whence her powerful attraction drew him to Rome. He rented 
apartments in the Villa Strozzi, and enjoyed a poetical, as he himself 
has described it, a blessed hermit-life. Here he finished his tragedy 
“ Antigonistes,” and several other works. After the day’s work was 
ended, he would hasten at evening to “ the one for whom only he lived 
and wrote.” She received him in her salon only in the presence of 
others, and punctually at eleven o’clock he returned to his solitary 
abode. 

Still scandal soon arose from his relations to the Countess of Ab 
bany ; Italian morals are not at all strict, but a lady of such high po 
sition, who had separated from her husband, could not remain unm 
lested. The clergy interfered, and, the more Alfieri became wor 
shipped as a poet, the more cruelly envy and detraction assailed her 
who was dearest to him on earth. He found himself at last obliged 
to leave Rome, where for two happy years he had lived near his be 
loved and in the constant companionship of the Mases. He went to 
England, where he sought to divert himself by his passion for fine 
horses. 

The Countess of Albany, meanwhile, busied herself in copying his 
poems, and in the most ardent correspondence with him. Her hut 
band assailed her with threats and entreaties to return, but the galling 
chains of ber wedded life were forever loosed in a legal and une® 
pected way. The King of Sweden, the noble, enthusiastic, but unfor- 


fortunate Gustavus III., against whom, shortly after, ® murderese 
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hand was raised, came to Italy and visited the Pretender. Gustavus 
could have wept over the deplorable situation of this scion of a roval 
race; perhaps a sad presentiment passed through his soul that his 
guccessor, the rightful heir to the throne of Sweden, might yet meet 
with a like fate. 

The Countess of Albany besought King Gustavus to obtain for her 
a formal separation from her husband. He readily took the matter in 
hand, and succeeded in perfectly satisfying both parties. He wrote 
to Louis XVL., soliciting a French pension for the countess, who 
would in no event accept support from her husband's family. The 
Pretender in this way saved a considerable sum, and adopted his 
natural daughter, whose society consoled him for the loss of his 
wife. 

This daughter, under the name of Charlotte Stuart, Duchess of 
Albany, was still living in Rome at the time of Goethe’s Italian tour. 
By her sensible, quiet, and affectionate behavior toward her unhappy 
father, she soothed and brightened the last years of his life, and she 
did not long survive him, Charles Edward died January 7, 1788. 
His widow showed great emotion when she received tidings of his 
death, although it removed every obstacle in the way of her union 
with Alfieri. 

She established a household in Paris, and her saloon was the re- 
sort of the most aristocratic and renowned people. An Englishman 
describes the personal appearance of the countess as beautiful and 
dignified, although she was now about forty years of age. She had 
retained the insignia of her union with a royal house. In her saloon 
stood a gilded chair under a crimson throne-canopy; all her silver 
plate bore the royal arms, and her servants still gave her the title of 
“majesty.” 

Paris already stood upon the brink of the Revolution, in which for 
a space all its intellectual culture, its social forms, were to dis»ppear ; 
yet the last glimmer of its literary and courtly splendor was still 
visible ; all the representatives of these assembled at the Countess of 
Albany’s saloon, and in her diary we find the name of Madame de 
Staél, of Josephine Beauharnais, and even of the adventurer, Count 
St.-Germain. 

Alfieri was content in the society of his beloved, although he 
could not endure Paris, and called it a “giant sewer.” He was very 
pleasantly employed in publishing his works, being assisted in their 
revision by that well-known presager of the Revolution, Beaumarchais, 
the author of “ Figaro’s Marriage.” 

The sonnet in which Alfieri dedicates his works to the Countess of 


Albany, attests how unchanged were his feelings for her: “‘ Thou | 


alone art the fountain of my imaginings and creations ; my life dates 
only from the day when it became entwined with thy life.” 

The ever-increasing storm of revolution, as may be supposed, had 
a disturbing influence upon the literary, contemplative life which 
Alfieri and the Countess of Albany led in Paris. Once, in the count- 
ess’s own house, a revolutionary voice arose which might well fright- 
en all present. The painter David, he who afterward bowed before 
Napoleon, in the presence of all the assembled guests called the un- 
happy Marie Antoinette “a vixen!” 

The unsuccessful flight of the royal pair gave the signal for de- 
parture to all who had it in their power to leave Paris. Alfieri and 
the Countess of Albany went to England. English society, with all 
its strictness, received with great éclat this once-separated wife, whose 
relations to Alfieri had not received the sanction of a public marriage, 
—_ they had been privately married a year after the Pretender’s 

th. 

Want of money shortened their stay in England, as their pension 
from the French Government was entirely withdrawn. France offered 
80 insecure a residence that, after a short stay in Paris, the countess 
returned to Italy. 

The false republicans of Paris cured Alfieri of his thirst for 
freedom ; and in Italy he soon enough found the French oppress- 
ors, while they vaunted themselves liberators of his people. The 
French hatred of Alfieri became so intense that the greatest danger 
threatened him and his lady. Napoleon took pleasure in menacing 
the Countess of Albany, as he had before menaced two other renowned 
women, De Staél and Récamier. Fearing her political influence in 
Florence, he allowed her to come to Paris, During her stay he 
treated her with marked politeness. He even allowed her a royal 
bor at the theatre, and furnished her with the means to live in 
Sccordance with her rank, When, after a forced residence of one 





year in Paris, she wished to leave, the emperor at once gave his per- 
mission. 

Alfieri had, meantime, sickened ; he died before this compulsatory 
stay of the countess in Paris, which would certainly have highly en- 
raged him as a new act of violence on the part of the “ hated usurp- 
er,” as he called Napoleon. 

Five-and-twenty years the poet and the countess lived in undis- 
turbed harmony ; Alfieri’s lordly, exacting spirit might sometimes have 
been wounded by the countess, but they never had a serious misun- 
derstanding. Alfieri, near the close of his life, wrote: “I certainly do 
not deceive myself when I declare that, after the many long years I 
have lived, in an age of so many bitter deceptions, I cling more and 
more to my friend ; all the more since, by the laws of time, the charms 
of her youthful beauty have departed. Through her my soul has 
been elevated, refined, and ennobled, day by day, and I make bold to 
believe and say of her that she has found strength and support in 
me. Between us there has never been untruth, distrust, depreciation, 
nor reproaches. Leaving this sad world will bring me no other sorrow 
than separation from my friend. I implore Heaven, at least to call 
me first!” 

Two months after his death the Countess of Albany writes to one 
of her friends: “I am the unhappiest of women. I have lost my in- 
spiration; solace and companionship have been taken from me. I 
stand alone in the world, which is to me a burden. Almost six-and- 
twenty years have we lived for each other. I always sat near him 
when at work, warning him not to exert himself too much. His 
glowing soul could not long remain in the body which it continually 
undermined.” 

Alfieri left his whole fortune to the countess, especially confiding 
to her care his precious manuscripts, which she faithfully examined 
and had published at her own expense. He had written more than 
twenty tragedies, and in Florence was called the prince of tragedy, 
because his works had given an entirely new direction to the stage. 

The Countess of Albany had a monument, from the master-hand 
of Canova, erected for him in the Church of the Holy Cross at Flor- 
ence, and designated her own grave by his side. Twenty years later 
she was laid there. She died in 1823, in the seventy-second year of 
her age. 





THE HABITS OF THE MOLE. 


HE mole is not (strictly speaking) a qguadruped, but a biped ; for 
though—like quadrupeds—it is possessed of four limbs, yet the 
anterior ones are not terminated by feet, but by what may more 
properly be called hands, being remarkably like the human hand, 
with the exception that the mole’s fingers are but slightly flexible, so 
that it cannot grasp any thing with them, and being terminated, not 
by claws, but by long, strong, and sharp bony spikes, like the prongs 
of a potato-digger, wherewith it may easily penetrate and remove the 
soil in advance of its body. 

These fore-limbs were evidently intended not for walking, but 
for digging, as is still more apparent from the position and action of 
them. They are placed on the side of the animal, as the arms of a 
man, and in their movement they work horizontally, both as regards 
the body and the surface of the ground. 

The mode of progress is this: It thrusts forward its diggers be- 
yond the end of its snout and removes the earth, so that it can ad- 
vance a short distance, and then, with its strong shoulders, it raises 
the ground above it, and thus makes a free and easy passage for its 
body, using its legs and clawed feet as propellers. 

The snout—or, as Schele de Vere correctly calls it, “ the exqui- 
sitely sensitive trunk, like that of a miniature elephant ’—is not in- 
tended to pierce the ground, not being armed by a tough cartilage, 
like a hog, but long and flexible, that with it it may seize its prey and 
bfing it to its mouth as the elephant does. 

The sense of smelling is so acute that it can detect the presence 
of the worm at a considerable distance from its body, and by the 
same sense it seems to be able to detect the presence of a human 
being at some distance, for, if it comes to the neighborhood of a 
person who is standing never so still, it will continue its operations 
but a short time, and then be off in an instant. 

De Vere speaks of “ meeting the mole in his ” (the mole’s) “ night. 
ly wanderings, and of their being incessantly at work underground.” 
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Now, the geatleman would not have used these expressions if (as we) 
he had had an experience of more than thirty years of almost daily 
observation (winters excepted) of the habits of the mole. It is a fact 
that, during the space of time just mentioned, we have not known of a 
single instance of a mole’s working in the night, though we have had 
the best of opportunities to ascertain the fact, if fact it were. 

We have repeatedly kept our trap for catching moles set all 
night, but, though we have caught many dozens in the daytime, we 
have not caught a single one in the night, which fact ought to be 
decisive of the question as to the time of their working or seeking 
their food. 

The middle of the day (between the hours of eleven and twelve) is 
their favorite and almost invariable time for seeking their food; but 
sometimes, if pressed with hunger, they will come out about six o’clock 
in the morning or evening to get a scanty breakfast or supper. All the 
rest of the twenty-four hours they keep close in their quarters, or 
homes, Neither do they work just before or after a heavy rain, but 
wait until the earth is suitably dry for their operations. 

Becoming acquainted with their habit of foraging at noon, we 
have frequently gone into the garden at that hour to watch for the 
mole whose track we had seen the day before, and have sueceeded— 
with great caution—in catching a few, but generally failed to capture 
them, since the slightest movement or noise would alarm them, or 
their exquisite sense of smell might apprise them of our presence at 
some feet distant. 

In regard to their rate of movement through the earth, Goldsmith 
asserts that their progress is so swift “ that a man with a spade could 
not overtake one.” This is sufficiently incredible and ridiculous to 
excite a smile on the countenance of any one who has had but a cas- 
ual opportunity of witnessing the mole’s speed through the soil of 
even the garden or ploughed field, where it can move with the 
least obstruction. 

De Vere also says that “they move, in sandy soil at least, as 
swiftly as a fish in water.” This is simply an utter impossibility. 
Goldsmith may be reconciled with fact in one way, and only one. If 
he meant that the mole could move through the ground in és tunnel, 
or open passage-way, faster than a man could go in pursuit with a 
spade, he was not only right, but far beneath the mark ; for our own 
conviction is, that, when the mole has fairly got into the passage that 
leads to his burrow, and which he carefully keeps open, not five men, 
each with a spade and working vigorously, could overtake him, 
Their rate of progress, even through the most favorable soil, is not 
faster than a few inches in a minute; though, if pursued by an 
enemy in their rear, they might, by great exertion, double their usual 
speed. Dogs sometimes overtake and capture them if they happen on 
their recent track, which could scarcely be done if the mole moved 
faster than a man with a spade, or a fish through water. 

As to the mole’s “almost invisible eye,” we have a word to say. 
Its eyes, if it has any, are not almost but altogether invisible, as Gold- 
smith also says, by affirming that they are of “microscopic small- 
ness,” which, if it mean any thing, must mean that it requires a 
microscope to see them. Of what benefit such eyes can possibly be 
to a creature, born, living, dying, and being buried, in utter darkness, 
we must leave to naturalists to explain. 

To produce vision, the rays of light emanating from an object 
must penetrate the eye, be refracted by the humors and crystalline 
lens, and form an image of the object on the retina, which image alone 
the spirit sees. How all this can take place with a microscopic eye, 
buried two or three inches beneath the sod, or earth, and that eye in 
utter darkness, unlightened by a single ray of light, and, moreover, 
the said eye covered with a thick skin and silky fur coat, we are un- 
able to understand. That the eyes—if any such there be—are cov- 
ered by a skin, thicker on the head than elsewhere, we have ascer- 
tained by careful examination. 

We have removed the silky fur coat by scalding water without 
finding the least token of an eye; and, when the skin was removed 
from the skull, we were equally unfortunate, for we could find no 
depression in which an eye could be lodged, and no microscopic hole 
through which the optic nerve could penetrate to the brain. 

We have before us the skull of a mole, which is perfectly smooth 
and rounded where an eye would naturally be, and we have aided our 
vision with a single lens of considerable power, without discovering 
any sign of an eye, or an opening for the optic nerve. Besides, did 
not the Maker of the mole know His business? and would He give 





eyes to a creature to which they could be not only of no possible use, 
but a positive inconvenience and source of torment ? Reasoning a pri- 
ori, and from analogy, we conclude that, as no eyes have been 

to the fishes that inhabit underground waters, for equally good reasons 
none would be given to the mole and earthworm, both equally living 
under the ground, with only far-between and momentary visits to the 
surface. 

Now for a few facts and observations. Many years since we found 
our grounds infested by moles, which gave us trouble and vexation 
by rooting up the vegetables in the garden and young corn in the 
fields, in the search after food. Supposing, as people generally do, 
that the mole lived on vegetable matter, we laid some corn in hig 
path, thinking to satisfy his hunger, without his being under the 
necessity of destroying the plants. He passed the corn by, and con. 
tinued his injurious operations. Puzzled to understand this, we took 
our position near a mole’s track. He soon began to work, and almost 
immediately an earthworm, apparently in great fright, emerged from 
the ground a little in advance of the mole, and with its utmost speed 
tried to get out of its reach. It was then conjectured what consti. 
tuted the food of the mole ; and our conjecture has been abundantly 
verified by the experiments of others as well as our own. 

After becoming aware that the mole invariably came out of his 
burrow about noon in search of food, we frequently went into the 
garden at that time to watch his operations, and, if possible, to cap. 
ture him. We did succeed in killing a few, by suddenly springing on 
the track in their rear, and digging them out, which we could scareely 
have done had they possessed the swiftness of the fish in water. 

Having heard or read that there were such things as mole-traps, 
we began to think of making something of the kind that would spare 


| our time, and effect our purpose more easily and surely. 


Our first contrivance was a narrow box, open at both ends, and 
furnished with suitable apparatus to enclose the mole, should it enter, 
But our expectations were vain. He would perversely pass round the 
box, instead of trying to pass through it; and though we tried to 
compel him to go as we wished, he would take his own course, 

“ Well,” thought we, “if you will not be caught under the ground, 
we will try to strike you from above ;”’ and we did not fall asleep that 
night until we had a mental picture of our first efficient trap. 

With that trap, clumsy and imperfect as it was, we caught many 
moles; and in two or three years had almost exterminated them from 
our garden and fields. 

Two or three years ago, we planted some sweet-corn in our gat 
den, in the drill. Before the corn had grown two inches above 
ground, the mole had gone from end to end in the rows in search 
of the worms and grubs, and had uprooted or dragged under the 
surface almost every plant, so that we had to replant the whole. 
A second time the mischief was repeated; and it was probably be 
cause he had cleared the rows of worms and grubs that a third plant 
ing succeeded in securing a sufficient crep to reward the labor. 

We had also an asparagus-bed, which, of course, was highly 
prized, and were at a loss, for a year or two, to account for the fact 
that the plants appeared to be dying out in the central parts of the 
bed, while they were vigorous and spreading around the edges. 

On carefully examining the middle of the bed, it was found to be 
perfectly riddled by the moles, which frequented it, not to eat the 
asparagus, but to eat the worms, which are to be found in the great 
est abundance in rich and well-manured soil. 

As to the proper food of the mole, the French experiments, com 
firmed by our own, ought to settle the question in the minds of uw 
prejudiced readers. 

Last fall we caught three moles without killing them outright 
The first we placed in a box, and immediately supplied it with & 
number of earthworms, which it ate voraciously, as it was very hungry 
from its lonr fast through the hot and dry weather of July and 
August, when the earthworm is to be found in but very limited qu 
tity. The next day we supplied some common white grubs, whieb 
the mole ate freely along with the worms. And the next day ¥# 
found a chrysalis of the locust, which he also ate, together with some 
crumbs of cheese, which we also presented. Here our experiment# 
were arrested by the death of the mole that night. The second mole 
ate as the first, but lived only one day; but the third refused to eh 
and died the first day. 

The earth is as truly the native element of the mole as the wate? 
is of the fish; though, De Vere to the contrary, we must say that the 
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former element is not so yielding to the mole as the latter to the fish. 
The mole seldom visits the surface, and is as much out of his element 
above-ground as the fish .is out of water, and shows the same anxiety 
to return to its birthplace as does the fish. 

Indeed, in all our watchings of the mole for so many years, we 
have on only one occasion seen it come to the surface. We were 
standing one day near a well-known mole’s track in our meadow, and 
suddenly there emerged from it two moles, that commenced a furious 
battle, which we witnessed fora minute two, and then, springing upon 
them, killed them both. 

The question of the mole’s injury or benefit to the farmer and 
gardener is one of considerable importance, and ought to be decided 
by the following experiment: Observing that the earthworm, when it 
comes to the surface, uniformly ejects a small quantity of matter, 
which we call its excrements, we collected a sufficient quantity to fill 
a small flower-pot, in which we planted three Lima beans. They came 
up in a short time and grew very rapidly, but did not come to per- 
fection, in consequence of their confined position and the excessive 
heat of the sun. 

Our experiment satisfied us, however, that the matter was of a 
very rich quality, and exactly resembled in color and consistency the 
common soil of the earth’s surface. Now, the earthworm—where it 
is plentiful and undisturbed by the mole—gives the earth a top-dress- 
ing of this rich matter every spring, and thus benefits the soil, and, 
consequently, the farmer. But the mole, in destroying the worm, in- 
flicts an injury on the farmer greater than the loss of a few plants. 

If, from these premises, we may be allowed to form a theory, it 
would be this: that the present surface-soil of the earth is, in no 
small degree, the work of the blind-worm, carried on through many 
ages, even ever since the dry land appeared out of the chaotic waters. 
Suppressing some other facts and observations, we shall, in conclu- 
sion, mention the surprising engineering skill of the mole. 

During the hot and dry weather of last July and August, the sod 
of our upland meadow had become so hard that with the matted roots 
of the grass the mole was unable to make its way, as usual, by rais- 
ing the earth in its progress, having to go deeper than is its wont. 
In such a case, when the mole comes.to a hard place, it scoops the 
earth for some distance, and, carrying or pushing it back, it ejects it 
through an opening to the surface, which it has meade for the pur- 
pose. It proceeds thus for about eighteen inches, and then forms 
another opening, and then another, as long as necessary. This we 
observed so late as last August; for, in walking over our meadow, we 
saw three or four piles of earth in a right line, and, suspecting them 
to be the work of the mole, we carefully examined the ground, and 
found our conjecture verified, as just stated. In short, the mole 
makes its way through hard soil precisely as the railroad engineer con- 
atructs his tunnel under a hill ! 

We could not but admire the ingenuity of the creature, and could 
not help feeling no small pang of regret at the necessity of its de- 
struction; but feeling persuaded, from our own experience, as above 
detailed, that the mole is very injurious to the farmer, without any 
counteracting benefit whatever, we must class it with rats and mice, 
and other destructive animals that may be lawfully “snared and 


taken.” 
Josernh WILSON. 





THE SUCCESSOR OF LISZT. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


HEN pianists are spoken of nowadays, we occasionally hear 

older lovers of music remark: “‘ What can they all expect to 

do after him, after Liszt? None of them has more than ten fingers, 
and, whatever can possibly be accomplished with ten fingers, that 
Titan has accomplished. Any thing new, any thing higher, is abso- 
lutely not to be found ; at best, only the same may again beseen. But 
the same thing reappearing in art is no longer the same in its effect.” 
Fortunately, such thoughts can rise only in the heads of old and 
surfeited musical gourmands, and would have sense only if the artist 
and his contemporaries were both to live forever. The former, how- 
ever, as well as the latter, come and go. New generations are ever 
’ppearing to enjoy, and new artists to labor. Assuming, as may 
well be done, that Liszt has reached the highest point in the technique 
of piano-playing, it is equally certain that, since that artist’s retire- 





ment, Anton Rubinstein is the greatest among all the pianists of the 
present day. To this must be added his high and peculiar excellence 
as a composer. A short biographical sketch of one who has been 
honored with such extraordinary triumphs wherever he has hitherto 
appeared, cannot be unwelcome to our readers. 

Anton Grecory Rusinstein was born on the 18th of November, 
1829, at Wechmotymetz, a village near Jassy, on the Russian frontier. 
His grandfather was an Israelite, but his father was brought up in the 
Independent Greek religion, which our artist professes also. Anton’s 
parents were in good circumstances; but afterward became in- 
volved in litigation respecting their property, resulting in a sensible 
diminution of their fortune. In his early childhood, Anton already 
manifested those two principal qualities which shaped his career—a 
marked love for music, and a consistent energetic striving to reach a 
clearly-defined goal. 

His mother, a highly-educated woman, who is still an active teacher 
at the Imperial Seminary in Moscow, directed the children’s first in- 
struction, and particularly taught her two youngest sons the piano, 
of which she was mistress. For Nicholas, also, the elder brother, 
evinced as great a predilection as talents for music. Circumstances 
in part, but principally the wish to provide for the more thorough 
education of their children, led the parents to remove to Moscow. 
Here the boys received regular instruction in music. With Anton it 
began when he was six years old, and not more than two years and a 
half later he gave his first public concert at Moscow. The sensa- 
tion which the prodigy caused on this occasion was immense, and, 
solicited on every side, his parents consented to let him travel to 
Paris in August, 1839, accompanied by his teacher Villoing. But, 
although the ten-year-old child excited great sensation in that city 
also, the reflecting father was still undecided whether he should dedi- 
cate his son wholly to music, well knowing that only extraordinary 
talent can attract notice in a field where so much has already been 
done. Then it happened that Liszt was present at Rubinstein's second 
concert at Herz’s. The gifted boy’s play filled him with such enthu- 
siasm that, after he had finished, he lifted the child up in his arms and 
kissed him, exclaiming, “ He will be my successor!” The assem- 
blage burst forth into shouts of joy, and for a whole week Paris talked 
of little else than this scene. For a year and a half Anton now 
earnestly applied himself to study at Paris, Liszt himself assisting 
with his advice. At the expiration of that time, his first great 
artistic tour was undertaken through England, Holland, Sweden, and 
Germany, which brought him renown, and was pecuniarily successful. 
Returning then to his native country, Anton spent a year at home. 
In the year 1844, the sons, accompanied by their mother (the father’s 
feeble health compelling him to remain behind), arrived at Berlin, in 
order to finish their studies in the theory of music with Dehn, and 
their scientific studies at the High School. 

Nicholas, the elder brother, subsequently devoted himself to in- 
struction, and now directs the Conservatorium at Moscow and its 
concerts. Anton’s progress in the course of his studies with Dehn, 
extending over a period of nearly two years, was more and more de- 
cided ; with the greatest enthusiasm he studied composition and the 
works of the masters. Of a most beneficial influence was his ac- 
quaintance with Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, who showed warm sympathy 
for the youth of fifteen. Amid this period of activity, Anton’s father 
died. His mother being obliged to return to Moscow on account of 
her other children, Anton thus saw himself deprived of her further 
assistance, and dependent upon his own exertions. He went, in 
1845, to Vienna, where he made a bare living by teaching, de- 
voting all his leisure time, however, to composition. Here, and after- 
ward in Hungary, through which he traveled with the flutist Heindl 
(who met with so melancholy a death),* he wrote the majority of 
those compositions, in part nothing more than draughts, which were 
not published till much later, and under quite different circumstances, 
Meantime, his wishes not being realized quickly enough, he became 
gloomy and despondent, and thought of emigrating to America. But 
it was only a touch of hypochondria, which he soon conquered. The 
political storms of 1848 drove him from Vienna; he returned to Ber- 
lin, and soon to his native land. 

From that time forward the young artist’s affairs took a more 
favorable turn. His talents obtained for him the favor of the Grand- 
Princess Helen of Russia, who took him into her service as chamber- 





* Riding past a place where they were firing at a target, he was struck by 
a glancing ball and killed. 
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musician. To this position that of player and concert-master to the 
empress was afterward joined. A singular accident compelled him to 
recompose all his works, which in part had before been merely 
sketched, in part finished. While on his way to St. Petersburg he 
had been obliged to leave at the frontier the trank which contained 
all his manuscripts, it being suspected that the notes were some 
secret revolutionary cipher, such secret correspondences, it is said, 
having at that time actually been discovered. He was taken for an 
emissary, and came near being transported to Siberia. He was thus 
obliged to keep himself concealed for a length of time in St. Peters- 
burg, until he succeeded in making known to the grand-princess, 
through his patron, Count Wielshorsky, his critical situation, where- 
upon further proceedings against him were stopped. Notwithstanding 
the most careful search, however, his manuscripts could not again be 
found, and he has never seen them since. Rubinstein was, therefore, 
under the necessity of reproducing what was lost, in which task, by the 
aid of his superior memory, he was for the most part successful. This, 
together with new compositions, which now gushed forth in uninter- 
rupted succession, kept him in St. Petersburg until the year 1851. 

Rubinstein now thought that the time had arrived for him to step 
before the world with his works. Generously furnished by his two 
patrons with the means (the count alone made him a travelling-pres- 
ent of two thousand silver rubles), he three years later entered on his 
first tour through Germany, France, and England, as performer and 
composer. In the former capacity he everywhere achieved triumphs, 
while, especially at first, criticism showed itself, with rare exceptions, 
antagonistic, not to say bitterly hostile, to his compositions. The 
Leipsic publishers, however, had a better opinion; they published his 
works, and paid him handsomely for them. Rubinstein’s composi- 
tions of every kind now appeared in large numbers in the music mar- 
ket, which from many sides drew upon him the reproach of being a 
seribbler. If it be taken into consideration, however, that these 
works originated during a long series of years, and that only circum- 
stances brought about their publication at one time, this reproach 
appears to be without a cause. The space to whicl: we are limited 
does not permit us to follow minutely his various tours. We shall 
merely touch upon some principal points in his life. In 1856 he had 
been called back to St. Petersburg, to the emperor’s coronation cere- 
monies. Here he composed his jubilee overture, for the dedication of 
which he was presented by the emperor with a valuable jewel. In the 
suite of the grand-princess he went to Nizza, and then made a long 
artistic tour, composing studiously all the time mostly larger works, 
among which were an oratorio, “ Paradise Lost,” and a grand opera, 
“ The Children of the Heath ’—the latter for Vienna. 

Meantime, Rubinstein’s position in St. Petersburg, as well as other 
circumstances there, had assumed such a shape that he was enabled 
to undertake the carrying out of a long-cherished desig~ with pros- 
pects of success. Aided by powerful patrons, there came into exist- 
ence, within the course of a year, “ The Russian Musical Association,” 
an institution rich in artists and pecuniary resources ; and a year there- 
after the Conservatorium, embracing every branch of the musical art, 
was also in operation. In behalf of both institutions Rubinstein has dis- 
played a sacrificing activity, attended with salutary effects. As leader 
of the Conservatorium, for example, not only did its entire manage- 
ment fall to him, but he also organized and superintended the instrue- 
tion, directed the exercises of the pupils, and finally taught the laws 
of composition. 

In addition to performing so many and oppressive duties, he gave 
private lessons, and found time to compose. During this epoch of 
his life were written the lyric opera “ Feramors” (performed at Dres- 
den), two concerts for piano, a grand piano fantasia, another for four 
hands, chamber music, choruses, songs, pieces for the piano, the 
symphonies in A and C major (“Ocean”), etc. So injurious an 
activity could only be the result of the most devoted love to the in- 
stitutions which he had called into being and brought to such a high 
state of perfection, and at the same time it explains that the fear of 
other influences, opposed to his own views, determined him to take 
these creations under his personal care in the beginning. 

There only remains to give a condensed picture of the composer 
Rubinstein, as he appears before us to-day. 

His works are full of originality, soaring, not “sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought,” manly, healthy, deep and warm, grand and 
powerful. He easily commands every form and means; his taste 
is exquisitely refined, his conceptions truly noble. Viewing the 
general character of Rubinstein’s music, his style of thinking and 





feeling in sounds, we cannot fail to perceive that it is in perfect cop. 


formity with the development of modern ideas, nay, that in some de 
gree it gives expression to this development: The diffuseness of hig 
melody, the rich and refi t of his harmony, stamp him 9 
modern artist in the noblest sense of the term, standing par excellence 
upon absolutely musical ground. 

In his compositions for the voice he does not seek what is styled 
the melody of language, but the melody of feeling. Either unable or 
unwilling to raise himself to the height of expressing philosophical 
ideas in his instrumental compositions, he, on the other hand, analo. 
gizes all the various states of mind by pregnant melodies, Most 
nearly he follows the school of Mendelssohn and Schumann, if, indeed, 
one endowed with so much original talent can be said to follow any 
school. As a melodist, Rubinstein is less elegiac and sentimental than 
Mendelssohn, less gloomy than Schumann, more powerful than either, 
His music is in the main good-humored; sometimes it becomes fret. 
ful, but the anguish that wails over life and the world is foreign to it, 
A certain strongly-marked, forcible, sharply-cut relief in his themes, 
and their highly-fanciful, ever-novel changes, recall Beethoven's 
genius and art, while the natural charm of his songs reminds one of 
Schubert’s deep, gushing fountain of melody. 

That Rubinstein possesses a large sh-re of high literary, scientifie, 
and social culture, that in society he shows himself a man of the 
best breeding and of extensive reading, every one knows who has 
had occasion to enter into intimate intercourse with him. As a 
man, Rubinstein is open and straightforward ; in his intercourse he 
is distinguished by a winning amiability, being modest without dero- 
gating from his own worth ; in conversation he is intellectual, occasion- 
ally witty, kind in judging, communicative toward his friends—on the 
whole, grave rather than gay. Some four years ago he was united in 
marriage to a young Russian lady of noble birth. 

Rubinstein’s merits as a pianist have been so often discussed that 
all we could say here would only be repetition. Ever since Liszt 
withdrew from the world in that capacity he is without a rival, which 
judgment will be confirmed by every one who has had an opportunity 
to hear him. 








POSTAL TELEGRAPHY. 


WENTY years have now rolled away since the little kingdom of 
Belgium seized all the telegraphic wires within its borders, and 
attached them to its post-office. All civilized nations admit that the 
transmission of news by means of letters and papers is rightly a gov- 
ernment monopoly; the Belgian ministry were the first to perceive 
that the transmission of news over the wires properly belonged to 
government. In both cases the principles involved are identical. A 
letter is a communication from some one in one place to some one in 
another; so is a telegram. The only difference lies in the rapidity 
with which the news is communicated. This business concerns the 
whole people, and not a part; it is, therefore, a public, not a private 
matter. A telegram is only an open letter sent with lightning speed. 
Belgium, therefore, made telegraphy a branch of her post-office depart- 
ment. The first charge was fifty cents for twenty words sent not over 
fifty miles ; one dollar for more than that distance. Experience proved 
that these rates were too high. Business continued stationary ; it did 
not grow with the growth of the nation, A reduction of rates was 
made, and then dispatches began to pour in, And now there is a uni- 
form charge of ten cents to any part of the kingdom. The payment 
of an extra dime gives the message priority of transmission and 4 re- 
turn of the dispatch, so that the sender can be sure that the message 
was promptly and correctly received. As the price was gradually re- 
duced, there was more than a gradual growth of telegraphic corre 
spondence. In 1868 the tariff was reduced thirty-three per cent., fol- 
lowed by a growth of eighty per cent. in messages ; a further reduction 
of fifty per cent. in price was followed by an increase of eighty-five 
per cent. in correspondence. The proportion of telegrams to letters 
has steadily increased. In 1860 one telegram was sent to every two 
hundred and eighteen letters ; in 1866, to every forty-eight letters. In 
the four years subsequent to 1862, the growth of the business was 
fivefold. And so steadily are the lines employed that it is stipu- 
lated in all cases that, if through pressure of business, the message be 
not delivered in time, the money shall be returned. But so complete 
is the system that in only one case out of five thousand is the money 
ever demanded back. 
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The republic of Switzerland was the first to follow monarchic Bel- 
gium, and with no distant step. As early as 1852 she took possession 
of the wires, reducing the charge to twenty cents for twenty words ; 
and in 1866 the price was lowered to ten cents. <A telegraphic station 
jsattached to nearly every post-office in that mountainous region. The 
system of luw prices has proved a great success, the receipts decidedly 
exceeding the expenditure. France has connected the telegraph with 
some seventeen hundred of her post-offices, and charges ten cents 
within the department; twenty cents to all other parts of the land. 
Even at these low rates the empire, or kingdom, or republic, whichever 
it may be when these lines shall be printed, realizes a profit of about 
a million and a half of francs annually. 

It was early found by experience in Paris that the telegraph was 
not sufficiently rapid; it took too much time to copy and deliver the 
messages. The telegraphic system loses much of its advantage when 
the distance to be traversed is small, and the messages have to be 
written and then delivered. The dispatches from all parts of France, 
destined for any part of Paris, centralize at the interior department in 
$t..Germain. <A large subterranean pipe starts from this centre and en- 
circles the business part of the city, having deposit-offices at the Post- 
Office, the Bourse, the Grand Hétel, the Place de la Concorde, etc. All 
the dispatches, as they arrive at the central office, are quickly depos- 
ited in little boxes, each directed to one of the eight stations in differ- 
ent parts of the great city. Every fifteen minutes these little boxes 
start off together for a circuit of Paris. Two minutes of compressed 
air carry them to the first station, where the box of dispatches for that 
part of the city is quickly emptied and filled again with others for the 
remaining stations; and so each quarter of an hour, through all the 
busy day, these little boxes of dispatches are flying under the hurrying 
feet of men. It is far from certain that this atmospheric delivery, now 
confined to the city, will not yet extend throughout the whole land. 

Of all countries in Europe, perhaps Sweden and Norway would be 
selected as those having least necessity for telegraphic facilities. They 
are mountainous regions, where it is difficult and expensive to con- 
stract the lines. The population is thin and scattered, and mostly 
agricultural or employed in fishing. There are few or no large manu- 
facturing cities around which masses of population can swarm and 
crystallize. Yet the telegraphic branch of the post-office is self-support- 
ing, and its business is steadily increasing. The chief occupation of 
the inhabitants of Western Norway is fishing; and, when the large 
shoals of fish strike the land, that fact is at once telegraphed to all 
parts of the coast, Fast as the fish can swim along the shore, the 
lightning precedes them with the information of their coming. The 
fishermen are thus kept constantly informed when their nautical visit- 
ors may be expected, and consequently the catch of fish is larger than 
ever before. 

On the Ist day of February, 1870, the British Government pur- 
chased all the telegraphic lines in Great Britain, paying for them a 
sum equal to twenty times the net profit for the year ending June 30, 
1868. The tariff of prices was fixed at twenty-five cents for twenty 
words, and six cents for each additional five words. It was in Febru- 
ary that the government commenced operations, and so rapid was the 
increase of business that, while in February the number of messages 
sent was one hundred and twenty-seven thousand per week, it was 
one hundred and sixty-nine thousand in April, and two hundred thou- 
sand in June, All newspaper readers will rentember that, when the 
English.system was first adopted, dispatches came rolling under the 
Atlantic waves, informing us of the failure of the new system. But 
subsequent investigation proved that, while there doubtless was some 
little cause for complaint, owing to the large increase of business, the 
bulk of the difficulty was mabufactured for its effect on this side of 
the water. A year’s trial has now proved the success of the plan. 
Not only have the messages largely increased, but the pecuniary profit 
has surpassed the expectations of its originators. In Ireland, under a 
wniform tariff of twenty-five cents, government is receiving thirty-three 
per cent, more money than all the old telegraph companies with a 
tariff of seventy-five cents and a dollar. 

It is needless to particularize the different nations of the Old World 
that, one after another, have adopted telegraphy as a branch of the 
post-office. Every European nation has done it, and has nearly re- 
duced the cost of dispatches to the expense incurred in their trans- 
mission. From Europe the system has extended to semi-civilized na- 
tions. It now unites Constantinople, Tunis, and Algiers, in iron bands 
to London and Paris. One international code of telegraphs now con- 
reets all the leading nations of the Eastern Hemisphere. Persia, 





Egypt, and the United States, are the principal nations outside the 
belted circle that binds all other nations of the world in telegraphic 
union, 

The question, therefore, comes fairly before us, both from an inter- 
national and a commercial point of view: why should the United 
States, alone of all civilized nations, refuse the aid of the telegraph in 
the governmental transmission of news? The telegraph was invented 
by an American, and the system at once offered to government—and 
rejected! Morse instruments are now used by all governments in the 
world except by the one under which it was invented. No otber na- 
tion in the world has families so scattered throughout all its borders 
as this; nowhere else is business so ramified; nowhere else dues the 
pay of labor and the rewards of business make small expenses so easy ; 
and yet telegraphy is confined to private corporations, who only con- 
sult the interest of their stockholders, and charge their own prices. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company is the largest telegraph 
company in this country or in the world. For the last few years its 
chief business has been the investment of its profits in the purchase 
of itsrivals. Its president says of it that it “is the largest dealer in 
second-hand telegraph companies in the world.” It now has the prac- 
tical monopoly of the United States. There are a few others between 
our larger cities, but none of them do a profitable business, and all 
are certain to be swallowed up by the Western Union at no distant 
day. The principle on which this company makes tts charges may be 
seen from a single statement. A dispatch from Washington to Boston 
costs fifty-five cents ; to Waltham, by the side of Boston, and the same 
distance from Washington, a dollar and a quarter. There is competi- 
tion between Boston and Washington, but not between Waltham and 
Washington. Where competition exists, prices are less than half the 
rates charged when the Union possesses all the wires. As a matter 
of fact, the Western Union is now able to dictate terms to the nation. 
It carries some fifteen millions of dispatches a year at high rates, aver- 
aging two.dollars and forty-four cents between Washington and the 
capitals of the different States. Its great interest lies in the profit of 
its stockholders. And, for their sakes, it is now using every effort to 
retain its power and place in the telegraphic world. 

Two plans are now before Congress for the improvement of our 
telegraphic system. Mr. Gardner G. Hubbard, of Boston, who has 
paid much attention to this subject, and who favors great reduction in 
price, asks for a corporation equally gigantic with that of the Western 
Union, but endowed with corporate power by the national government. 
The tariff of rates is to average thirty-seven and a half cents each, but 
the great majority of them—all those under five hundred miles—are to 
be at twenty-five cents. He adopts the postal system, and thus saves 
salaries and rents by using postmasters and post-offices. In compari- 
son with the present system, the adoption of Mr. Hubbard’s plan 
would be a national benefit, especially in the reduction of rates. 

It is interesting to note in what directions the reduction of price 
increases the use of the wires. When rates are high, only commerce 
and important events can afford to send messages. But, as prices 
recede, new elements appear, and the family and social life present 
themselves. When Belgium charged thirty cents a message, few 
used the telegraph for social correspondence. When the tariff was 
reduced to ten cents, it was largely used for that purpose. About 
sixty per cent. of the correspondence of Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, 
and other cheap transmission companies, is on social matters; in this 
country less than ten per cent, 

True economy can only be obtained by annexing the telegraph to 
the post-office. This plan would introduce uniform rates, reducing all 
dispatches not over twenty-five words, including date, address, and 
signature, to the one rate of twenty-five cents. There would be one 
rate for dispatches, as there is for letters. It would greatly extend 
telegraphic facilities, putting an office wherever there is a post-office 
with gross receipts not less than one hundred dollars a year. Our 
present letter-boxes at the corners of the streets would be receiving- 
boxes for dispatches, to be sent off as soon as received at the central 
offiee. A money-order office is included in the plan; the traveller out 
of funds can obtain the necessary cash as speedily as electricity can 
send theorder. Such are the provisions of the proposed law, and 
great will be the benefits thereof to the nation. By its adoption, time 
and space will lose half their terrors. This nation now sends about 
fifteen million dispatches a year; under the new plan it will send forty 
million the first year, with the promise of a rapid growth thereafter. 


Wuuas R. Hoorsz. 





ON THE TENNESSEE AT CHATTANOOGA. 


See page 425. 
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A CHAPEL ON THE RHINE. 


T one of the smallest villages on the Rhine, there is a gorgeous 
chapel, worthy.of the ostentatious piety of Rome and the ele- 

gant ecclesiastical luxury of Paris, It is a bijou of modern religious 
art, and the wonder is to find that it is chiefly for the service of 
the superstitious peasantry of a German village, instead of in 
one of the capitals of Europe. But here it is, on one of the lower hills 
of the Rhine, overlooking the river, and romantic towers, and cliffs, 
and vineyards, of a famous part of Germany. The situation is sur- 
prisingly beautiful ; so beautiful, in fact, that the bones of Saint Apol- 
linaris were deposited here, a miracle having indicated the spot as the 
only place worthy to receive the holy relics, which were being trans- 
ported to Cologne. The rapid current of the river would not carry, 
and the wind could not move, the boat laden with the bones of the 
saint, as it reached the ancient but insignificant village of Remagen, and 
therefore the relics of the saint were deposited in the Church of Saint 
Martin, at Remagen, instead of in the magnificent Cathedral of Cologne, 
to which the pious archbishop, who brought them from Rome, had 
destined them. So late as the present century, the old Church of 
Remagen having fallen into ruins, a pious German count devoted a 
large part of his fortune to rebuild, upon the same spot, a chapel 

' worthy of the sacred and illustrious dust of the saint. 

The last architect of the yet unfinished Cathedral of Cologne, and 
several of the best artists of Dusseldorf, were employed to construct 
and decorate the Chapel of Saint Apollinaris, which since 1859 has 
been the marvel of strangers, and the admiration of Germans on the 
Rhine. 

We, in America, can form no conception of the jewelled splendor, 
and the luxury of picture and image, with which religion, even in this 
skeptical century, manages to display itself in Europe. It is not 
strange to see the evidences of pious wealth and costly piety still ex- 
tant, as the legacy of ages of faith; we naturally look for the works 
of religious and ecclesiastical art from the medieval ages, and even 
from the pompous and opulent piety of the seventeenth century; but 
it does seem strange to find an exquisite and costly gem of ecclesias- 
tical architecture and religious decorative art in a little German vil- 
lage, built and paid for in our own time; not that religion has become 
poor in this world’s goods, but because the art and science of the 
nineteenth century are rarely seen in the service of piety—our bridges, 
our railroads, and our public buildings, take more of our best skill 
and wealth than our churches—but here is a modern exception, in 
the most romantic situation ; and, if I can convey to you some sugges- 
tions of the costly beauty of this famous modern chapel on the Rhine, 
your pleasure will not be less than my satisfaction. 

We will pass at once through the old village, although it is curious 
enough to interest you for a long time; we begin the ascent of the 
hill upon which stands the chapel. The roadside is adorned at regular 
distances with little niches, which hold bass-reliefs illustrating the 
procession to the crucifixion; and they are bass-reliefs of uncommon 
merit, which tell the story to the unlettered with all the force af the 
visible expression of patient suffering. We pass these pathetic groups 
of the burden of the cross, and finally reach the Gothic chapel, from 
the gardens of which we see the ruins of Roland’s Tower, which is a 
memorial of romantic love and sad devotion; beyond the ruined arch, 
on the opposite shore, rises the sloping vineyards of the Drachenfels, 
and high up in the clouds a solitary tower. Below, in the river, is the 
island which gave shelter to Hildegunde, the affianced of Roland. The 
nun, in her cloistered walks, knew that. her faithful knight brouded 
over her in his lofty castle; the knight, in his devotion, was destined 
to see only the funeral-procession, and hear the tolling of the convent- 
bell, as the sister nuns carried Hildegunde to the tomb. This legend 
of the Rhine is full of charm and melancholy, and love still keeps it 
fresh and sweet in the ruined nest of medieval poetry—the crumbling 
walls of Roland’s Tower. Here, from the chapel height, we can fully 
‘ppreciate it; the situation favors it. The island, with its old con- 
Vent, still lies embosomed in the caressing floods; a solitary arch of 
the castle of the lovelorn Roland still stands against the sky, and the 
World is always young enough to listen to the romances of yesterday. 
The glistening river, the rich vineyards, the convent-walls, the antique 
tigns of old religion and medieval force, are about us; and so, with 
thouglits that harmonize with the place, we enter the Chapel of Saint 

aris. 





Beautiful as were the storied heights about the church, they had 
not prepared us for the dazzling and profound beauty of art which 
surrounded us as we stood in the chapel. Not.an inch of wall-space 
but gleams with gold, or the varied colors chosen by learned and 
pious painters, The ceiling is blue, like the sky, and thickly sprinkled 
with golden stars. The chapel is built in the form of a cross; each 
wall holds one large fresco, and several smaller compositions in fresco, 
illustrative of Bible history or saintly legend. As you enter, down the 
dim nave, facing us from above the high altar; a colossal, blue-robed 
figure of Christ, seated, as the benign Judge of the world, fixes the 
attention.. Then, on the left, a full-length figure of the Virgin Mary 
with the infant Christ, which is simply marvellously beautiful—the 
sweetest and gentlest blond (German type of beauty), full of the dig- 
nity of spiritual grace and peace, and expressive of the consciousness 
of exalted humility, proper to the mother of Christ. On the opposite 
panel is seen a full-length picture of Saint Joseph. Let us remind you 
that we are not before an ordinary specimen of art, the subject of which 
quickens an enthusiasm not to be justified by a critical examination of 
the painting. These figures, which stand with so sweet and majestic 
a presence, are drawn and painted in a manner which must satisfy 
the most critical taste. We have seen but few figures by the most 
famous painters of the world that are so studied and beautiful as the 
full length of the “ Virgin and Child,” by Deger, of Dusseldorf, on the 
chapel-wall of Saint Apollinaris. And the decoration throughout all 
but equals the Church of Saint-Germain des Prés, by Flandrin, in 
Paris. It is. we believe, studied in many respects after a famous 
Italian chapel. These ten large frescoes are justly described by the 
guide-book as in the best style of German art. The most admirable 
are by Miiller and Iltenbach. Miiller’s fresco represents the ‘“‘ Women 
of the Old Testament ’’—an enormous fresco, crowded with admirably- 
designed figures, grouped with great knowledge, and wholly expressive 
of the typical women, from Eve to the Virgin Mother. The use of 
gold in these frescoes is quite dazzling, and gives a strange and su- 
perb effect to the heads, which cut sharply against the golden glory 
that serves as background or aureole, detaching the principal figures 
from the rest of the group. 

The principal frescoes are crowded with figures larger than life. 
We will not undertake to describe these labored and admirable com- 
positions; permit us to assure you that they are truly satisfying— 
deficient only in color, as understood in the Venetianesque or Rubens- 
esque sense of the word. A system of pale and often flat tints, 
seems to have been taught and carried out in the practice of the 
Dusseldorf religious painters; even the most mundane by tempera- 
ment are earthy and heavy in their sense of color, wholly ignorant of 
the significance of vivid and sweet color as the best expression of 
spiritual ecstasy. But for the learned use of gold in these frescoes, 
they would be only fine compositions, dead in color and effect. The 
very best, after Deger’s exquisitely lovely “ Virgin and Child,” are 
four little compositions, which serve as pediments to the colossal 
group of the Crucifixion on the left side of the chapel. The subject 
is one.of the oftenest repeated in Europe—the “ Procession to the 
Cross.” Only the other day we had the pleasure of seeing a series 
recently painted for the cathedral at Antwerp. They were learned 
and beautiful productions, in imitation of medieval art, pathetic to 
the last degree, full of a quiet intensity which arrested and held the 
most jaded sight-seer. Here, at Remagen, is the same subject, first 
depicted in several bass-reliefs on the shrines, placed at regular inter- 
vals on the road to the chapel, which, on entering, again lets us see 
the ‘‘ Procession to the Cross” treated by another hand. Wonder- 
ful variety of expression of the one theme to teach us the inevitable- 
ness of suffering and the agony of unalleviated sorrow and punish- 
ment borne for the sake of others! “ Christ in the Garden;” “Christ 
beaten ;”” “ Christ crowned and mocked ;” “ Christ stumbling under 
the Cross.” Hardly a Catholic village in Europe but has some rude 
picture of one of these situations; here the four episodes of the sacred 
tragedy are in the best style of art. One must be more than ordi- 
narily insensible, to look upon these four little compositions un- 
moved ; for they enlist the sympathies without outraging the taste, 
as is so often the case with the medisval pictures of Christ suffering, 
which, to-an American, commonly are the most offensive and dis- 
tressing things to be seen on the Continent. The power of art is em- 
ployed with far better effect in the Chapel of Saint Apollinaris at 
Remagen. You stand under a wonderfully beautiful vault, invested, 
as it were, by the artistic proof of the most universal and solemn 
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historical facts as yet recognized by the pious part of the civilized 
world. Something mighty, something majestic, something solemnly 
sweet, seems to speak to us from these walls, in this blue-vaulted 
chapel. The suffering of man and the sympathy of God are recorded 
for the unlettered, and depicted with so much skill that the highest 
culture must stop and examine itself in face of the momentous drama 
enacted in Palestine eighteen fiundred years ago. Each of us, Catho- 
lic, Protestant, Positivist, or Jew, can interpret these facts as it may 
suit us to do, but for the moment we are touched by these frescoes, 
and alike must recognize that it is our humanity which, from the 
immemorial past to the unforeseen future, is questioned, crowned, 
mocked, and, too ‘feeble for its burden, goes to the mount of the 
Crucified, and bears the cross as the eternal symbol of inevitable 
suffering. The mute eloquence of these frescoes, especially of these 
four compositions illustrating the agony of Christ, justifies all the 
cost of this famous little chapel. Obscurely placed, it seems to be, 
when we consider so much splendor and so much art, all but wasted 
upon a few peasants. But it is the policy of Rome to consider noth- 
ing as poor and mean, and, after all, the Rhine itself is unsurpassed 
as a highway, and upon that highway the world may stop and see the 
most costly and superb instrumentalities of religion, located, not at a 
great and densely-populated city, but at a little and very old town, 
which, but for its beautiful situation, and the happy embodiment of 
art and religion in the Gothic chapel of Saint Apollinaris, would never 


be known beyond the Rhine. 
Evcene Benson. 





RACHEL. 


rT WO gentlemen are sitting at one of the little tables before a café 

in the boulevards of Paris, on a pleasant evening in the month 
of May. The one is already aged, which appears rather in the color 
of his abundant head of hair than in the expression of his face, which 
is comparatively youthful and remarkably prepossessing and cheerful ; 


the other is young, and would nowhere fail to attract attention by the 


wonderful mobility of his features. The former is the celebrated 
director of the royal institute for religious music—Etienne Choron ; 
the latter is the jovial Provost, the favorite comedian of the ThéAtre 
Frangais. They are warm friends despite the wide difference in their 
respective professions, their ages, and their characters. 

Their conversation was suddenly interrupted by a little girl, about 
eleven years old, who modestly approached the table, and raising her 
dark eyes to the director—eyes that, in a thin, pale face like hers, 
were strikingly luminous—held a little wooden plate out to him for 
the reception of a sou or two. 


“ Ei, ma petite, before I put my obolus in your offering-cup, I 


must know why.” 

“ We sing, Sarah and I,” said she, in a serious tone ; “ what would 
you like to hear?” and beckoning her sister to come nearer, she 
named over, with thoughtful deliberation, a number of the songs and 
couplets that, at that time, were most frequently heard in the smaller 
theatres and cafés. 

“Let us hear how these two feminine gamins sing my verses,” 
said Provost, and designated a couplet for them that was always re- 
ceived by the public with tempestuous applause. The sisters began 
like genuine little artists, as though they were fully alive to the senti- 
ment and beauty of the composition. Choron fixed his eyes, in aston- 
ishment, on the thin face and delicate figure of the younger one. 
There she stood, her expressive eyes turned heavenward, holding her 
guitar—which was slung around her neck on a dirty blue ribbon— 
with the grace of a troubadour. 

“ Not so bad,” cried Provost, when they had finished, and handed 
them a small silver coin. “The art of your great ancestor, David, 
has, it seems, been preserved by his posterity. You are Jewesses, 
are you not?” 

“Yes, sir. Our name is Felix—Sarah and Rachel Felix. Father 
sells second-hand clothing cheap and almost as good as new, and 
mother—” 

“ Ha, this little Judith forgets none of her interests,” laughed 
Provost. “See, the thought of securing a customer for her father 
lends more expression to her colorless face than the singing of my 
verses.” 

Choron smiled also, and, laying his hand on the shoulder of the 





little Jewess, whose French, by-the-way, was very incorrect, asked 
where she lived. 

Rachel told him, and seemed greatly astonished and pleased to see 
the gentleman write the direction down carefully in his memorandum. 
book. Choron then gave them a small silver coin as Provost had 
done; and they went their way. 

“T think I have discovered a rare talent in this little itinerant 
songstress,” said Choron, turning to his friend. “ I will go to-morrow 
to their father and see if I cannot persuade him to allow the children 
to become members of my class. The eyes of this little Jewess are 
full of soul, and her voice has a metallic ring that is remarkable in a 
girl of her age.” 

“ C’est ca,” replied Provost ; “ Jewesses for church-music, for ora. 
torios, and masses.” 

“Does that surprise you? Come and see my pupils. You will 
find that half of them are recruited from the tribe of Judah, and our 
music shakes their belief as little as the belief of our children is 
shaken by learning Hebrew. “Music has its own religion, friend Pro. 
vost!” 

The following day the miserable garret, in which the Felix family 
were housed, received a visit such as it had never received before. 

“T have come to propose a better place for you to send your chil- 
dren to than the boulevards and the streets of Paris,” began the ele- 
gantly-dressed guest. “TI am the director of the Royal Conservatory, 
Etienne Choron”—here Madame Esther made her lowest courtesy— 
“and shall be glad to receive your two little daughters, whom I heard 
sing yesterday, into my class.” 

“Oh, how kind you are, sir! Howcan we ever repay you ?” cried 
the father and the mother of the Felix brood.—‘ Sarah and Rachel, 
come and thank the gentleman!” The two children came forward, 
and would have pressed their lips to the director’s straw-colored kids, 
if he had not opportunely detected their designs. 

“T have always said,” cried father Felix, radiant with joy, “ that 
Sarah and Rachel were destined for something better than to livea 
life of toil and care as their parents do! Especially, Rachel; sheis 
a strange child, sir. She can sing and speak every thing just the 
way she hears it, and, since she went to the theatre once—the wife 
of one of our neighbors took her—she is always declaiming the way 
they did in the play, and sometimes it is truly wonderful to see her. 
She will do you honor, sir—my little Rachel.” And mother Felix 
nodded in affirmation of her husband’s statements and predictions. 

Choron promised the loquacious father to admit the two sisters to 
the classes of the conservatory, and entered their names as Maria and 
Eliza ; Sarah and Rachel savored too much of the Old Testament to 
please him. , 

The two little Jewesses had for a month been Choron’s regular 
and diligent pupils, but it did not seem that his hopes with regard to 
them were destined to be realized. Sarah-Maria was found to have 
only a tolerable voice and but little talent, and Eliza-Rachel evinced 
a greater aptitude for declamation than for music. Her sonorous, 
metallic voice, so pare and so susceptible of the most delicate modu- 
lation, together with extraordinary facial expression and an innate 
sense of the graceful and majestic in action, seemed to point to the 
stage as being the sphere for which Nature had intended her. 

“ My child,” said Choron one day to Rachel, “I promised you to 
provide for your future. Perhaps Paris, yes, perhaps all France will 
some day thank me for choosing the path in which I propose to lead 
you.” aa 
He took her to Professor Pagnon St. Aulaire, who prepared young 
people for the stage. Rachel consented to the change without a mur- 
mur; the ambition of the child had not yet been awakened. Her 
parents spurred her on, by every means in their power, to apply her 
self, in order that she might begin to earn money as soon as possible 
—an object that, indeed, to her was a greater incentive to exertion 
than distinction in the world of art. To possess silver and gold was 
the greatest of her wishes. 

“In this delicate figure,” said St. Aulaire, “slumbers something 
divine ; if we succeed in awakening it, we shall behold a wonder.” 

But the aged professor soon saw that he had undertaken a labo- 
rious and thankless task. Here were, doubtless, the native powers 
that could and should one day command universal admiration— 
every tone of her voice was pure and sympathetic in the highest 
degree ; but before she could be prepared to appear before the public, 
how much time must elapse, how much laborious drilling would be 
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necessary! She could hardly read, the little vagabond ; she had only. 
avague idea of the language; she could only reproduce what she 
heard, but with what astonishing fidelity, and then, what a memory! 
Every word, every syllable, every gesture, and every intonation, her 
teacher was compelled to give her. Nor was that all; she did not 
remain the patient, tractable pupil she was at first. 

She saw on the stages of the Théatre Francais and the Gymnase, 
where her teacher often took her with his other pupils, both tragedies 
and comedies. The latter and the humorous vaudevilles pleased her 
far better than the classic and declamatory che/s-d’euvre of Racine 
and Corneille. She thought it much more amusing to tread the stage 
as a soubrette in short skirts and white apron, wearing an arch smile, 
than to appear as a tragic heroine. She begged, implored her teacher, 
to allow her to study a part of her own choosing. Finally he yielded 
to her importunities, as it was impossible to convince her that she 
was fitted by Nature to delineate tragic characters only. 

When she, in her shabby woollen dress, her coarse shoes, her torn 
mantle, and an old bonnet, that had done years of hard service before 
itcame into the possession of the Felix family, was seen in the corri- 
dors of the theatre, little did any one dream that she one day would 
electrify the public as, perhaps, not one of her predecessors had ever 
done before her. In reply to the curious, who asked her what her 
errand was here, she would reply in her clear, sonorous tones, and 
with a certain calm dignity that was natural to her: “I am here for 
ny lesson, sir; I am an actress, and shall soon make my début.” 

“ As what, mademoiselle, if I may ask?” and a smile of com- 
miseration could hardly be suppressed at sight of this frail figure. 

“ As soubrette in the ‘ Married Philosopher;’ but at first I must 
play Hermione, in ‘ Andromache,’ to please my teacher. I know I 
shall not be at all good in it, and would much rather play the other 
part first ; but he won’t let me.” 

“Well, good luck to you, my little Thespian! I shall be glad to 
hear of your success ; but I would advise you not to be too sanguine,” 
vould be the reply as her interlocutor turned away. 

At last Pagnon St. Aulaire presented his pupil to the public and 
the critics in the “ Salle Moliére.” The audience remained as cold as 
the little fifteen-year-old débutante herself, who betrayed not the 
slightest nervousness or anxiety. If there was no expression of dis- 
satisfaction, there was none of approbation. 

There was but one among her auditors who took a real interest 
in her performance, Jouslin, the director of the ThéAatre Francais. 
Through his influence she was received, October 27, 1838, in the Royal 
Conservatory, and became the pupil of the renowned Michelot. Again 
she began her studies, again her parents built castles in the air on the 
talent of their daughter. She made a second appearance—this time 
a Eriphyle—and again the public refused to recognize any thing 
extraordinary in her. She bad no reason, however, to be discour- 
aged, for the manager of the Gymnase, Prioson, engaged her for his 
theatre, in the hope and belief that she would be a great success. 
Soon afterward the advertisements of the theatre announced a young 
and brilliant artiste, who would make her first appearance in a drama 
Written expressly for her, “‘ La Vendéenne.” 

She was announced as Mdlle. Rachel; the name of Felix did not 
please the ear of her manager. So she appeared for the third time 
before the Paris public. Prioson, her parents, and she herself, were 
full of hope; but, in the scenes where she was expected to win 
tpplause, not a hand did she get from the parquet to the upper tier— 
the did not succeed. Now she and her friends began to lose confi- 
dence in her talent. She was in despair, and shed many a bitter tear ; 
all her hopes of ever amassing wealth seemed to be blasted. Prioson 
turned his back to her contemptuously, complaining that she would 
never draw the amount of her salary, and that he would be compelled 
to employ her in minor parts. 

And Professor Michelot closed the doors of the conservatory 
uninst the “pale little Jewess.” “She will never be able to play an 
important part effectively,” said he; “she will never make any im- 
Pression on the public. There are others whose talents make them 

more deserving.” 

Poor Rachel! She sits in the paternal garret wellnigh discour- 
aged, and nearly deafened by the noise her younger brothers and 
Ssters make in playing about her. The guitar, with which she once 
wandered from café to café, lies on the floor. She fixes her tearful 
*7¢8 upon it, and asks herself: “ Shall I, perhaps, be compelled again 
6 sing in the streets for sous ?” 








When evening came, she started for the Thédtre Frangais. She 
entered at the stage-door, and went directly to the “ green-room,” 
determined to make one more effort. Just at that moment, Provost, 
her old acquaintance at the boulevard, came off the stage. He had 
just elicited a storm of applause, and had his hands full of wreaths 
and bouquets. Rachel ran toward him and seized him by the arm. 
He looked at her astonished. Where had he seen these dark, serious 
eyes, that looked up to him so entreatingly? He could not tell. 

“Don’t you know me? I am Rachel Felix,” said she, struggling 
with her tears; “the little Rachel to whom you spoke so kindly when 
you were with Monsieur Choron. Don’t you remember what he said ? 
Yes, you must remember me. Help me for your friend’s sake! I 
want so much to continue my studies; but now I have no one to aid 
me, no one to teach me. And then, till now, my studies have been 
misdirected,” she continued. “I always knew very well that I had 
no talent for tragedy ; I can do nothing with it, and I always said so. 
I never liked the parts they made me study and appear in. I should 
have appeared in comedy, should I not? Now, won't you be my 
teacher, Monsieur Provost—you will, won’t you ?” 

“My child, something more is necessary to become an actor than 
to have a voice; it is necessary, above all things, to have dramatic 
talent, which, I fear, you do not possess. I saw you in the comic 
réle, also as Hermione and Eriphyle—believe me, you have no talent 
for the stage; you will not succeed either in tragic or comic parts. 
Return to the boulevards, and if you don’t want to sing any more, 
why—go to selling bouquets, ma petite,” and he threw her those he 
held in his hand. 

These were bitter, bitter words for the poor girl. What could she 
do now? Provost had been her last hope. She leaned against one 
of the side-scenes, clasping her hands convulsively over her heart, the 
picture of grief and despair. A hand is laid gently on her shoulder, 
and the tones of a voice, low and sympathetic, greet her ear. She 
looks up through her tears. Samson, the popular author and accom- 
plished actor, stands before her. 

“Does Hermione weep ?” he asks, kindly. ‘Why do we see her 
here the picture of a mourning queen?” 

Sobbing, and with quivering lips, with flashing eyes, and passionate 
gestures, she tells him her story. 

“Dry your eyes, my pretty Niobe,” replied Samson; “ you have 
no good reason for making such fountains of them. The wayward 
public shall make you ample atonement—they shall shed many an 
expiatory tear for every sigh they have caused you. We will yet 
make them shudder and weep at will, my child. This hour shall be 
a hundred times avenged, uvenged by your genius. I will be your 
teacher, my child; I have wanted you for a pupil ever since I saw 
you in la Salle Moliére.” 

Here was a beam of sunshine to her in the night of her despair. 
To express her delight and gratitude, she pressed her lips again and 
again to the hand of the veteran actor—to the hand that was des- 
tined to guide her steps onward and upward in the path that leads to 
fame and fortune. 

Rachel Felix became once more a patient and now a pliant pupil. 
She clamored no more to be allowed to study naive and comic charac- 
ters, to don short skirts and modern bottines ; she applied herself to 
tragic parts, drew on the cothurnus, and robed herself in the vest- 
ments of the ancients, that fell in graceful folds around her slight and 
plastic form. 

On the 12th of July, 1838, the bills of the ThéAatre Francais an- 
nounced that Mdlle. Rachel would appear as Camille in “‘ Les Horaces.” 
The season, midsummer, could not have been more unfavorable for a 
début, There were but few auditors, but there was not one among 
them who did not lay his tribute of admiration at the feet of the 
youthful artiste. This time her triumph was assured in her first 
scene. She fairly took her little audience by storm—they were electri- 
fied, thrilled, spellbound. The little Jewess of the boulevards, in 
whom, on three several occasions, the Parisians had refused to recog- 
nize any talent, was revenged. 

On the following day, the gifted Jules Janin spoke, in the Débats, 
of this new star, in the dramatic firmament, in terms of such unquali- 
fied praise that, in spite of the intensely hot weather, the theatre 
the next evening was crowded to overflowing. Everybody wanted to 


-see and hear her; and, for a time, her wonderful powers were the all- 


absorbing topic of interest. Opinions were divided as to whether she 
appeared to greater advantage in “ Camille,” in “ Emilie,” in “ Iphige- 
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nie,” or in“ Roxane.” Her greatest success, however, it was universally 
conceded, she achieved in “ Phedra.” Never was this proud, unhappy 
qucen more faithfully and royally represented, never were the passions 
more truthfully and effectively delineated, than were the pangs of un- 
requited love in the heart of Phaedra on this able 

How beautiful she was, when she came on in her first scene! So 
pale, so commanding in her bearing—a resurrected Grecian queen, the 
proud daughter of Minos and Pasiphaé, the wife a heroic king. She 
was an antique statue into which a Pygmalion had breathed a human 
soul, Never had been seen such noble grace of movement, never 
such perfection of facial expression ; her face, with her wonderfully- 
expressive eyes, mirrored the inmost soul of the character she repre- 
sented, and then her voice and her declamation ! 

A contemporary said, of this first appearance of Rachel as Phe- 
dra : 

“Never have the annals of the stage had a similar triumph to 
record. The audience trembled from the parterre to the upper tier. 
Anguish, passion, and the delirium of love, were delineated with an 
awful truthfulness and a magnetic power that made every beholder 
shudder. The audience did not applaud ; they lost, to a certain ex- 
tent, their self-cc ess, so completely were they under the spell 
of the actress. Their hearts beat with her joy, and they trembled 
with her rage.” 

That evening the stage was covered with flowers, that had been wet 
with tears before they were thrown to her. She gathered up some of 
them in her gold-embroidered vestment, and approached Provost, who 
was on the stage. 

“ Monsieur le Prophéte,” said she, smiling, “ your flower-girl of 
the boulevards most respectfully solicits your patronage. Which bou- 
quet can she sell you?” 

“I beg your majesty to pardon the false prophet in one of your 
most humble and loyal subjects,” he replied. And the former sing- 
ing-girl of the streets of Paris handed him a rose, saying, with a 
smile : 

“Take this in recollection of this hour, of Rachel and of the ad- 
vice you once gave her;” and Provost kept the rose for many years as 
a priceless souvenir, 

A famous contemporary critic said : 

“Rachel is from head to foot a Grecian; in her dress, in her 
walk, in her gestures, and in her poses. The drapery she wears fol- 
lows her movements, and falls with Athenian grace about her lithe 
figure. Nature has given her every thing necessary to make a great 
tragic actress: largeness of gesture, majesty of mien, power of voice, 
and intensity of delivery. 

“ But Rachel is only an echo of her professors, a faithful and me- 
lodious echo, that always reproduces every syllable, word, and phrase, 
as it is given to her.” 

So she, at last, ascended the throne. At last her wonderful pow- 
ers were recognized. Her life now became a succession of triumphs; 
but—astonishing as it seems—not one of excitement for the artiste 
herself. Was she for that reason to be envied or pitied? What 
swayed and transported others, what electrified and appalled the pub- 
lic, left her cold and unmoved. Her soul always remained calm and 
tranquil. 

Rachel was only an echo. She created nothing; she only repro- 
duced ; but her reproductions were so perfect and so powerful as to 
make her the greatest tragic actress, perhaps, the world ever saw. 
Samson inspired her; without his aid she dared not venture to study 
a new réle, and, indeed, she evinced little inclination, even with his 
assistance, to undertake the personation of modern characters. 

The creations of Corneille and Racine she was able to pre- 
sent as they will, perhaps, never again be presented, and, for one 
alone of these wonderful personations, she merited the proud title 
given her by her contemporaries, and by which she is known—. 

“The Queen of Tragedy.” 











A LITERARY WHIM. 


ONG ago, Leigh Hunt wrote that the time would arrive when the 
question must be entertained whether a little more candor, or 

less, will be the better for the interests of the community; whether 
the system producing nine-tenths of the tragedies in books and real 
life will be the better for retaining within itself the same mixture of 





inclination for truth, and practice of duplicity, or for begging the 
whole world, with its sorrows, concealments, and contradictions, tp 
speak aloud, and consider, not what it is best to pretend, but what tp 
do. 

This time has not arrived. We are so little superstitious now that 
haleyon days no longer have a place in our calendar, though the king. 
fisher still holds his own in natural history. I do not hope to forward 
the time, but at least I can utter my “piep” with mice and guch 
“ small deer” who are privileged to come in conclave before the kings 
of opinion, and give receipts for “soup on a sausage-peg.” I propose 
a paper on a subject which I have not only thought out, but have ex 
perienced out—viz.: In regard to a certain fashion among authors 
who—continually offering their intellectual wares to the public to 
gain its approbation and its money—fall into convulsions of anger 
and disgust if somebody betrays to the same public innocent items 
which pertain to them as human beings—husbands, fathers, and the 
inhabitants of houses where the universal drama goes on as it does 
with the commonplace and the brainless world. 

I begin by saying that I believe this fashion to be more or less 
sham, and a duster for the eyes of said public. Literary history proves 
this habit of concealment a humbug. The very authors who at present 
bar their doors and windows against the vulgar multitude, are, by the 
light of the midnight lamp, preparing memoirs for the sons and daugh- 
ters of the fathers and mothers whose curiosity and interest must be 
baffled and denied. The books most popular among authors are liter. 
ary memorials of their peers or ancestors, From many published 
papers this truth may be gathered. Hunt, for instance, dwells upen 
this. ‘ Nay,” he says of great men, “ we wish to learn even in what 
postures they delighted to sit, and whether they indulged in the same 
tricks and comforts we do!” And Crabb Robi , early learnin 
that he did not possess the creative power, wisely concluded to keep 
a diary which related to those with that power. What author is 
offended with Crabb Robinson ? 

Does any writer not consider Boswell’s book on Johnson an inval- 
uable one? Macaulay says that the reputation of those writings which 
Johnson probably expected to be immortal is every day fading, while 
those peculiarities of manner, and that careless table-talk recorded by 
Boswell, are likely to be remembered as long as the English language 
is spoken. The interest of such books as “ Horace Walpole’s Letters,” 
“Lady Wortley Montagu’s Letters,” “ Pepys’s Diary,” still continues 
fresh; new editions are published from time to time, and will be. 
Neither will Goethe’s “ Autobiography,” Bettini’s “‘ Correspondence,” 
Schiller and Goethe’s “Correspondence,” Eckermann’s “ Converss- 
tions,” cease to be circulated and translated, as well as that mine of 
French personal literature between Sully’s famous “ Memoirs” and 
Las Casas’s “ Napoleon at St. Helena.” 

Of biography, Carlyle says: “It is the most universally pleasant, 
universally profitable, of all reading.” When a life like Savage Lan 
dor’s is published, or a book like Miss Mitford’s ‘ Letters,’ what use 
is made of them by the reviewers! Whole columns of newspapers, 
and pages of magazines, contain their synopses and ample criticisms. 
At once these volumes become popular, unsatisfying as they may be 
Mr. Foster’s work, from his fear and prudishness, lacks truth and 
reality; and the editor of Miss Mitford has omitted the part of Miss 
Mitford. 

In justification of this scribble, perhaps I should at once have de 
clared that I, too, am an Arcadian. That is, I am a member of the 
literary race. Literary human beings bear a strong resemblance to 
each other, for they are the strongest and the weakest of all discovered 
races, There are circumstances under which all humanity are aston 
ishingly alike. For instance, at the moment of birth, through the 
period of love, in the hour of death. Some of us have an aversion for 
the harmless, necessary cat; some of us consider puss an agreeable 
appendage to the fireside; but we all hate the tiger, which is but # 
colossal cat. As Selden says, “One man wears his doublet slashed, 
another laced, another plain; but every man has his doublet!” 

Being literary, I have written books; but, as they have not eX 
tended my reputation to an incalculable distance, my vanity is 
I cannot practise the various tricks of my trade. It would not com 
fort me to follow the wondrous examples given us by the press—that 
engine which ministers to diurnal egotism—which expresses itself im 
this wise: A mere handful of women (meaning about @ hundred fe 
males who extensively advertised their plan of a club, by sending 
circulars to every person of note, and paragraphing their 
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and their feminine lingo in every newspaper) have created an 
unprecedented interest from one end of the country to the other. 
(That is, from one reporting column of a daily to another.) This 
handful of women suddenly found themselves the object of wit and 
sneers on the part of men (i. e., reporters) and of eager hope and ex- 
pectation on the part of women (immense fib !) ; but, though constantly 
under the fire of criticism, they live! They have demonstrated that 
men and women can dine together, and have revealed the possibilities 
of womanhood! The beauty and bareness of egotism could not be 
better expressed. Or, to take another form of intellectual vanity, that 
of writing letters to editors, begging them to disabuse the popular 
mind of errors, implicating the writers thereof. One supposes it is too 
late for the world to believe him to be a native of the Empire State, 
since the Jowa Trree-Toad asserts that he was born in Rhode Island. 
Another demands that the intelligent should not be so misled in regard 
to the author of that popular poem, “ Beautiful Indian-Rubber,” as to 
believe that he has from boyhood spelled caoutchouc with a ¢ instead 


. of ak, as a correspondent affirms in the Prairie-Dog Sentinel. 


If I cannot enjoy these little hoodwinking delusions, I may at least 
make the most of the tiny sprays and wavelets of reputation given me 
for twelve years of mental industry and servile behavior to editors and 
publishers. My footing may be somewhat like that of the “ Learned 
Pig,” or the “Trained Dog,” still these animals are cynosures to 
somebody, and so am I, I am often aware of a judgment which de- 
cides me to be abnormal. The opposite sex compliment me in this 
fashion, and my own say— 

“Tow does she do it?” 

“She does not look as if she could write.” 

“ What a pity!” 

“ Where does she get the ideas she has put into ‘ St. Jugglesville ?’ 
Suppose it is real?” 

And so on. 

Shylock says the Jew laughs if he is tickled, and dies if he is poi- 
soned. So doI when I am stared at and questioned by my sisters. 
Moreover, I have the testimony of curious and affecting letters from 
said sisters, who venture to ask questions which they have ffever 
asked anybody besides. I also receive advice and reproof from per- 
sons who, as they term it, accidentally come across something I have 
written, and feel compelled to address me at once, and wind up with 
requesting the rest of my performances. Poor as this fame may be, 
it gratifies me. With “Oliver Twist” I could ask for “more” stir- 
about, provided nothing else will rain into my porridge-pot. Recogni- 
tion is the thing; for praise I labor as well as money. The crumbs 
which fall from my pampered critic’s table I swallow thankfully, even 
though I gain but a dreadful indigestion thereby. It inflates my pride 
when I meet the distinguished of my class, and hear them say I am 
not unknown to them, even if I perceive they make no mention of a 
line of mine. It is not disagreeable to read lies about myself in the 
newspapers : 

“We understand that Mrs. Whang is immured in her country- 
house, engaged in writing a poem in German hexameters.” Or “ There 
is a rumor that the wife of the poet Bang Whang is about to publish 
an epic, the subject of which is ‘ Mittens for Both Sexes,’” 

And, in the offence the “old Adam” naturally feels at personali- 
ties not flatteringly applied, a streak of elation and defiance runs. 
My dress, my manners, my mental calibre, which society rudely jostles, 
must contain something noteworthy and influential. 

With thorough sincerity do I return to all celebrities the faintest 
of my reflections which put me in the light of a genius. If I could 
be hail-fellow-well-met with the authors I admire, no pilgrimage to 
reach them would be too painful or self-denying. To meet them on 
show, or simply to bear frankincense, and hide my face in the ground 
while presenting it, would be small satisfaction. Still 1 would take 
great pains to look upon them silently and afar off. The obtuse and 
the ignorant even are impressed and moved by that which is established 
48 original authority ; how much more than those who have the innate 
artistic sympathy! The first time I saw Ristori, I felt a sudden chill; 
then painful tears clung to my eyelids; and then I fell into a melan- 
tholy sadness because I knew that I could never behold in her any 
thing except her artistic appearance. Genius “cometh from afar,” 
and its “ trailing clouds of glory” are not for us to grasp while we are 
in the prison-house of the commonplace. One more excuse for this 
Paper is, that for fifteen years I have lived among authors and artists. 
In short, fifteen years ago I joined my hapless fortune to that of a 





poet, one who lives, and moves, and has his being, through the mul- 
titudinous forms of literature. By our lives, I assume the right of 
speaking frankly; if too modest regarding my own merits, I certainly 
have the right to reveal those of my better half, and one of them is an 
aptitude for getting into difficulties with his literary brethren. He 
has not only made jokes against them at so many shillings per dozen, ~ 
but he has compiled biographies and betrayed the subjects thereof. 
He has committed the grave error by exposing the fact that one author 
lived near Philadelphia, and that, as he was a small man, his wife 
smaller, his children petite, their housekeeping appeared like doll-house- 
keeping! “Honor among thieves” is a proverb which does not hold 
entirely with said better half. Considering the individuality of genius 
an interesting topic, and living among his books, breathing the atmos- 
phere of their truth, is it any wonder that he should continue his 
reading in living books, and so make a conventional mistake? It may 
be hard to draw the proper lines. Perhaps an author can be called 
tall, but not short! At any rate, w—of our set—talk about all our 
celebrated contemporaries, and are eager to collect any details con- 
cerning them, or to see any relics. 

Launt Thompson, the sculptor, has a plaster cast of an English 
poet’s hand, and a big, ugly hand it is. No doubt but that he per- 
mitted a cast of his ‘ bunch of fives” to be taken. Why, then, should 
he make the outcry he has lately made about the invasion of his pri- 
vate life? Particularly in one case. Through some carelessness, the 
letter of an American traveller, which described his visit to said dis- 
tingushed poet, crept into the newspapers, and to his ears; whereat 
he grew violent, and wrote letters about the person who had sought 
him in the guise of a gentleman. The items of the letter could only 
have an innocent effect upon the reader, for they were about trifling 
domestic matters. There has been uproar enough upon the kind of 
separation which the author insists shall be continued between what 
he gives, to the world, and what the public chooses to discover. The 
structure of his brain, and its operations, are at the mercy of every 
penny-a-liner; but no luckless individual may reveal the fact that he 
has dyspepsia, or mention the weight of his children. 

At the best, we only see men as trees walking, and we all play the 
Grand Lama to each other. The epitaph of all life is a lie, as society 
puts it, and that of genius is especially mendacious. Who, of all the 
great men buried in Westminster Abbey, is known to posterity? The 
grave hides him no more than his inner life was hid to his peers. 
What memoir, anecdote, letter, gossip, reveals more than some of a 
man’s many-sided existence? For my part, I believe I shall die an 
impenetrable secret, even if I should be subjected to the visits of 
newspaper reporters, desiring to describe my warts and my wens, and 
to take down my table and my literary talk. 





EMPTY ARMS. 


OD’S blessing on the stalwart arms 
That hold their labor duty, 
And bear the burdens of the hour 
With cheerfulness and beauty ! 


All honor to the willjng arms 
That lift the poor and lowly, 

And teach us by their kindliness 
A lesson pure and holy ! 


And raptures for the glowing arms 
That clasp, with loving sweetness, 
A world of joy and tenderness 
In beautiful completeness ! 


And rest unto the weary arms 
That after pining sadness 

Twine round our dear returning ones, 
And thrill again with gladness ! 


But sorrow for the longing arms 

Where hopes, like birds, have nested: 
God’s pity for the empty arms 

Where darling ones have rested ! 


Grorcs Coors, 
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TABLE-TALK. 


OETS and historians have celebrated the 
virtues of courage from the beginning 

of literature, but apparently have not sus- 
pected that fear may serve a purpose in the 
economy of civilization. Our ideas on this 
subject, as with so many others, are largely 
traditional. It is true that, when reading the 
ancient poets, we may sometimes feel that the 
virtue of courage occupies an inordinate 
share of their attention, and we vaguely ac- 
cept a somewhat different order of sentiments 
as essential to modern life; but, notwith- 
standing this, the ancient estimation of 
bravery colors our literature and our ideas 
very largely. We forget to measure the dif- 
ferent social conditions, and to remember that 
virtues which in one era are of cardinal ne- 
cessity, in another may change their very na- 
ture and become evils. In early periods, 
when the very existence of tribes or nations 
depended upon their strength of defence, 
when a man’s personal courage and prowess 
were almost the sole security of his family, 
courage became, of course, a virtue that 
transcended all others. But now we are not 
so much dependent for social well-being on 
personal attitude as on personal repression ; it 
is not daring that gives order, harmony, and 
security to society, but subordination. Even 
in an army, discipline is more formidable 
than personal bravery; and in society we are 
absolutely made secure by the fears of men. 
This is an entire reversal of the ancient fact, 
and consequently of the ancient theory of 
the subject. It is obvious that woful confu- 
sion and disorder would prevail if men had 
no fear, and everywhere persons and classes 
were in ceaseless defiance of things that did 
not please them. No government could exist 
without perpetual warfare if the discontented 
possessed no caution. If every man in the 
abundance of his courage went about chastis- 
ing those who did wrong, attacking the evils, 
real or imaginary, that he encountered, there 
would be a very social chaos. A multiplica- 
tion of Don Quixotes would be about as sore 
an evil as could be inflicted upon us. A bold- 
ness that was always outspoken, a personal 
sentiment that never let apprehensions of con- 
quences affect its action, might merit a meas- 
ure of romantic admiration, but practically it 
would make social intercourse a very gladia- 
torial contest, and life an arena of bloody 
wars. Of course, there can exist an excessive 
caution, which may degenerate into a timidity 
that becomes craven and servile. Just as in 
almost every thing else, there is in this matter 
a golden mean, which sustains dignity of char- 
acter, and yet which arrests precipitate or in- 
cautious actions. Fear, no doubt, prevents 
the reform of many evitls. We submit to 
some things that, in resisting, we should ex- 
hibit a higher tone of character; but it is 
probable that, without the quality of fear, 
civilization would be almost impossible. 
Sometimes it becomes an evil, but much of- 
tener it is only a manifestation of wisdom. 
There are often occasions when the spirit 
and courage of a people can be roused to en- 
thusiasm with excellent results. He must be 
@ wretch who cannot feel the glow of patriot- 





ism and the spirit of self-sacrifice. But, not- 
withstanding these obvious truths, it is evi- 
dent that, under ordinary circumstances, 
and in the ordinary contests of men, fear is 
powerful in maintaining order, preserving 
peace, and in rendering the affairs of life se- 
cure and peaceful. This being the case, it is 
as much entitled to be considered a social 
virtue, within its proper limitations, as cour- 
age is. 


—— We Americans are very proud of 
the picturesque features of our country. We 
like to boast of our mountains, our cascades, 
our lakes, our rivers, our prairies ; our litera- 
ture conspicuously exhibits our delight in all 
the varied features of our land, and our land- 
scape-painters continually illustrate the beau- 
ties of our hills and our waters. In the sum- 
mer season all our avenues of travel are 
thronged with pilgrims in enthusiastic search 
of the picturesque; our mountains resound 
with the tread of men and women who come 
to gather inspiration from their rock-ribbed 
cliffs ; our lakes gain a new charm from the 
white sails of boats crowded with those who 
in the wooded shores and transparent waters 
discover beauties that fill the soul with tran- 
quil delight. We give in many ways unmis- 
takable evidence of our genuine pleasure in the 
beauties and wonders of Nature, as she pre- 
sents herself within the boundaries of our 
wide domain. Nor are we insensible to the 
picturesque marvels of other countries. Hosts 
of our people go every year to visit the Alps 
and the Rhine. Our artists penetrate to the 
Andes, to the Orient, to the fields of splendid 
ice-architecture in the North. That our sense 
of the beautiful in Nature is keen and sus- 
ceptible would, in view of all the facts we 
have enumerated, seem to be indisputable. 
But why, being true, do we take so little 
pains to cultivate the beautiful and the pictu- 
resque within those small domains which we 
daily occupy, and in those things which are 
under our habitual observation? In the vicin- 
ity of our cities we build large and handsome 
villas; but these are almost always pretty 
and elegant rather than truly picturesque, 
while the average country-house is without 
fitness, harmony, or charm of effect in any 
of its conditions. We might add many pictu- 
resque touches, not only to our residences, 
but to our barns and stables; even our city- 
houses could easily acquire, with little care, 
many an agreeable effect for the eye. But 
rarely do we display any appreciation of what 
is truly pleasing in these things. The sort 
of pinchbeck cottages and villas, that of late 
years have been erected so extensively in the 
suburbs of our great cities, more completely 
outrage every idea of the picturesque and the 
beautiful than any thing else. We are per- 
haps never so hopelessly unpicturesque as 
when we are endeavoring to be picturesque. 
What we really appreciate in our country- 
houses is prettiness and neatness. We like 
fresh paint, white walls, showy gardens; we 
have no conception of making a house an har- 
monious part of a landscape, but must set it, 
like a glittering paste jewel on a soiled fin- 
ger, in sharp and abominable contrast with 
its surroundings. How much, for instance, 
might be done in giving charm to country 
architecture by the cultivation of creeping 
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vines! We have numbers of them that are 
very beautiful—the Wistaria, the trumpet 
honeysuckle, the Virginia creeper. These are 
often seen in the cities, but on country-houseg 
very rarely. It may be said that they will 
injure our timber houses, but certainly not if 
twined on trellis-work. It is easy enough to 
devise methods to give any structure a pictu. 
resque grace, however originally unpromising, 
if taste and discretion undertake the task, 
Our country is very beautiful; but, as we 
travel its pathways, we continually discover 
that the hand of man has deprived it of many 
a charm, and very rarely, indeed, added a 
grace. And this should not be so, for Nature 
may derive some of her best adornments from 
the codperation of art. A sail on a lake gives 
fresh animation to a landscape ; and a mill by 
a brook, or a cottage nestling under a hill, 
will often rescue a picture from monotony of 
tone. 


—— During the recent trial of the Com. 
munist Ferré at Versailles, the prosecution 
tried to prove by an “expert” that Ferré had 
written, with his own hand, the famous order, 
“Faites flamber Finances.” The question 
whether Ferré had personally given this order 
to burn the Palace of Finance was the turn- 
ing-point of the case, upon which hung the 
issue of his life or death. The expert, who 
was a stately old gentleman in broadcloth and 
white cravat, essayed to prove the writing by 
comparison. For a full half-hour he expa- 
tiated on the science of chirography, showing 
with professional zeal how certain quirks, 
turns, dottings, and crossings of the pen iden- 
tified two apparently dissimilar handwritings 
as those of one and the same person. By the 
same art and method, Sir Philip Francis has 
been identified with “Junius.” It is a very 
serious question, however, what weight should 
be given in a court to the testimony of an ex- 
pert in handwriting. The old French expert 


who testified in Ferré’s case declared that he ° 


had been the means of consigning many con- 
victs to the galleys as well as securing the life 
and liberty of many others. Layer, an Eng- 
lish barrister, was convicted of high-tredson 
in George I.’s reign by indirect evidence that 
he had written a proclamation to be used in 
behalf of Charles Edward the Pretender; 
Algernon Sydney was convicted in a similar 
way; and so was Lord Preston. But 80 
doubtful were the English judges, after Syd- 
ney’s execution, of the weight of this sort of 
testimony that Parliament passed a bill re- 
versing Sydney’s attainder. There are few 
men who do not write differently at different 
times ; handwriting depends much upon moods, 
upon leisure or hurry, upon tranquillity or 
anxiety of mind, and even upon the deliberate 
object had in view when the writing is done; 
it even depends in no small degree (and who 
knows this better than the brotherhood of au- 
thors ?) upon the quality of one’s quill or 
Gillott, upon the thickness and blackness of 
one’s ink, or the greasiness or finish of one’s 
paper. There are people who write with equal 
facility with either hand; almost every one 
has a whim now and then for writing as un- 
like his usual autograph as possible. Then, 
who shall say that Fashion’s empire is not a8 
inexorable in this art as it is in the matter of 
flounces and stove-pipes, of church-pews and 
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house-roofs? There is a distinct style of 
handwriting for each age: who cannot see a 
certain quaint resemblance between the signa- 
tures of the Declaration of Independence? 
Those who have an extensive French corre- 
spondence will not fail to observe the preva- 
lent fineness and thin, sharp lettering, with 
the inevitable flourish and quirl at the end of 
the autograph ; and English dames and maid- 
ens write a hand so distinct and similar, with 
its g’s and y's sweeping down long and sud- 
denly quirked up at the ends, its angular uni- 
formity, and its decidedly aristocratic appear- 
ance, that the writing is rather characteristic 
in an aggregate than in an individual sense. 
It goes far to impeach the credibility of the 
testimony of experts, that they often arrive 
at directly opposite conclusions, and are as 
apt to disagree as doctors are said to do. 
This is seen in the “ Junius” case, and it was 
noticeable in the Tichborne case. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that such testimony 
can only be ranked in the category of prob- 
ability, as one of the links in a corroborative 
chain ; conviction should surely not rest upon 
an expert’s testimony alone. Perhaps the 
best experts in the world are experienced 
bank-tellers; yet scarcely a day passes with- 
out their being deceived in handwritings that 
have long been familiar to them. A flourish- 
ing trade is done in spurious autographs, 
which often deceive the oldest and most zeal- 
ous collectors; and the literary world will 
not soon forget the imposture which so de- 
ceived one of the most distinguished French 
academicians a year or two ago, that he 
thought he had discovered evidence which 
would dethrone Newton, and put Descartes in 
his place, as the discoverer of gravitation. 


—— Pompeii lay in its shroud of lava- 
dust seventeen centuries before the Campa- 
gnan farmer stumbled into it, and let the new 
world down among the mysteries of the old. 
Anemotion is felt in wandering through those 
silent streets, in entering those ghostly man- 
sions, in beholding those feast-fragments and 
long-deserted baths and crumbled temples, 
such as no other sight on either continent 
awakens. Another Old-World treasure-house 
is to be opened not less rich, doubtless, in 
momentous secrets than Pompeii, for “ the 
yellow Tiber,” which has flowed in the midst 
of grand events for nearly thirty centuries, is 
to yield up the various and unknown wealth 
which has found a long, safe refuge in her 
bosom. What pageants of king, consul, em- 
peror, and priest, have been enacted on those 
banks; what hurricanes of battle, of archery 
and hand-to-hand, of arquebus and cannon, 
of chassepot and needle-gun, have swept 
across her turgid waters; what mighty pas- 
sions and deeds of heroes have been reflected 
on her surface! When this most historic, 
though ugliest of streams is dredged—as the 
new king has decreed it shall be—what me- 
morials of the past will be unearthed? Will 
her bed be found divided into strata of an- 
tique riches, relics of Numa and Tarquin 
Rethermost, and trinkets and battle-swords 
of the Orsinis and Colonnas in the upper par- 
allels? Shall we find an autograph of Rom- 
ulus, the sacred dials of the augurs, Cxsar’s 
golden laurel, Nero’s fiddle, Hildebrand’s coat 
of chain? Will a new tale be told of this or 








that Roman hero, confounding Niebuhr and 
Gibbon, and proving the philosophy of his- 
tory to be mere vanity of misguided intel- 
lects, seeking to relate, for a theory’s sake, 
that which has never been? Will old Tiber 
yield up goddesses more ethereal than the 
Venus di Medici, Apollos more grandly grace- 
ful than the Belvedere, a Hercules more 
brawny and iron-muscled than the Farnese ? 
Do the ruins of Sejanus’s statues indeed re- 
pose in this watery tomb? And are these 
counterfeit presentments of all the Cesars in 
bronze and marble embedded in ignominious 
roud, awaiting a resurrection at the hands of 
the embodied realizations of Dante’s glorious 
dream—a united Italy? Art, history, and 
poesy, must find new subjects in the records 
now to be for the first time disclosed to the 
eyes of men. It may be found that there were 
unambitious Cesars and guileless Borgias, 
heretic popes, and meek-spirited cardinals ; 
the decrees of fame may be reversed—the 
good seen to be bad, and the wicked good; 
small causes discovered to have brought forth 
great events, and petty passions inspiring 
vast enterprises. That valuable additions to 
the world’s knowledge, to the world’s curiosity 
shop of antique relics, scattered everywhere, 
and to the materials for that most interesting 
of all studies, the study of mankind, will be 
made, there can be little doubt; while, if we 
look upon the event from the commonplace, 
practical point of view, the cleaning out of 
one of the dirtiest streams on the face of 
the earth will, with as little doubt, improve 
the healthfulness of the Eternal City. 





Correspondence. 


Darwinism. 
Hammiton, Onto, August 27, 1871. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Two correspondents, in your number for 
September 2d, show sufficiently that Mr. Ho- 
worth has confounded strength with mere big- 
ness, and consequently goes far astray in his 
attacks upon the principle of natural selection 
by the survival or persistence “‘ of the strong- 
er ” 

To find any force in Mr. Howorth’s objec- 
tion that the strongest varieties cannot endure 
because they are less fecund than the weaker, 
we must assume that fecundity is a character 
valuable to all species. Mr. Darwin, how- 
ever, has shown, both in “The Origin of 
Species” and in “‘The Descent of Man,” 
that, as a means of simply replacing losses 
by death, no great degree of fertility is 
needed; a single pair of the slowest breed- 
ing of all animals, by virtue of its geomet- 
rical powers of increase, would soon cover 
the globe with its progeny if the globe were 
not already occupied. Mr. Wallace has also 
perceived that there is no relation between the 
numbers and the fertility of a race, and has 
enforced this truth by examples drawn from 
Nature. 

I wish to suggest also that strength in any 
sense is not necessarily the highest endowment 
of a race, and is not so regarded by Darwin, if 
T have read him aright. A species might, in- 
deed, be surrounded by conditions such that a 
stronger variety would be better fitted to per- 
sist ; but, on the other hand, insignificance and 
weakness are the protection of other species. 
Perceiving this fact, and urging it often, Mr. 





Darwin avoids the phrase, “survival of the 
strongest,” which seems to have led Mr. Ho- 
worth astray,’and uses rather the more exact 
phrase, ‘* survival of the fittest.” 

That life has developed, or is developing, 
into continually stronger and more fecund va- 
rieties and species, is no part of Darwinism ; 
though Mr. H. assumed it to be the ground- 
principle of natural selection, and then shows 
it to be inconsistent with itself. 

Mr. Howorth has then made three great er- 
rors in his criticism: First, as your corre- 
spondents have shown, he has a false notion 
of what strength is. Second, he assumes, and 
would make Darwin assume, that, in all cases, 
physical strength is an advantage whereby the 
stronger races must excel and eventually out- 
number the weaker. _ And, third, he makes 
the double error of introducing, as fact, the 
unproved theorem that weak and fertile races 
must necessarily outnumber the strong and less 
fertile, and of using this theorem in opposi- 
tion to the pseudo-Darwinian principle that the 
strongest are most numerous ! 

Dan Murer. 


The Tupelo. 
Hate County, Atasama, July 18, 1871. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

An interesting account of the various class- 
es of trees which usually attain to remarkable 
size, appeared lately in your journal. I donot 
recollect seeing any notice there of a tree 
which, here in Alabama, sometimes attains 
quite a remarkable size and form. This is the 
Nyssa uniflora of the naturalists, the Zupelo 
gum of the natives. Like many other trees, 
when it grows in a marshy place, where the 
water in the rainy season stands around its 
roots, it swells out, and becomes hollow within, 
This increase of size extends upward for six or 
eight feet, sometimes more ; the tree then nat- 
rows abruptly from twenty or thirty feet in 
diameter to two or three; the tall, slender stem 
runs upward for many feet, crowned by the 
graceful branches. The effect is very peculiar, 
unlike any other tree I have ever seen. 

The first time I noticed these trees was 
when I happened to pass a group of them ins 
swamp near my residence here. The summer 
heats had dried up the pond, so that I could go 
into their hollows and examine them carefully. 
The largest was thirty-seven feet in circum- 
ference, and was divided within into two weird 
chambers, where a witch or gypsy might have 
found a suitable abode. The damp air had so 
encouraged even abnormal growth that the 
walls of this vegetable cavern were draped 
with strange excrescences, like dark stalactites. 
I remember a vase that seemed to rest upon a 
recess of the sloping wall, as if some careful 
hand had placed it there upon a rustic bracket. 

In many cases the enlarged portion resem- 
bles a steep, conical mound, from the top of 
which a slender and tall tree seems to be grow- 
ing; and, with very little effort, the visitor can 
climb up the mound to the place from which 
the tree springs. A fanciful observer might 
recall the streets of sunken villages, and cas- 
tles, and imagine that just here some old 
Moorish fortress had.sunk until nothing was 
left visible but the moss-covered, conical tow- 
ers, each with its tall flag-staff and banner of 
waving green. 

As I have never seen these peculiar trees de- 
scribed at any length, except in purely scien- 
tific works, I may as well mention that their 
wood is so soft and white that it is made use 
of by the Southern negroes to manufacture 
bowls, trays, and many other utensils. 

I have heard also of an eccentric physician 
who believed that Nature supplied to every 
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region the remedies which it needed; and 
who, therefore, made all his medicines from 
the herbs and trees of our Southern forests, 
and took even the corks with which he se- 
cured them from the root-wood of the tupelo. 


J. 8. T. 





Miscellany. 


Coffee in England. 


HERE was a great outcry on the first intro- 
duction into England of that pleasant 
and harmless Arabian drink, coffee. Its weaker 
and innocent Chinese brother, tea, secured a 
footing with far less trouble. Lord Bacon, in 
his “ Sylva Sylvarum” (James I.), mentions 
coffee as a Turkish drink, made from a soot- 
black, scented berry, which the Turks grind 
into a powder, and drink in boiling-hot water, 
to comfort the brain and heart, and assist di- 
gestion. Burton, in his “‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ’”’ (1621), in the same reign, speaks of 
Turkish coffee-houses. In 1632, Sir Henry 
Blount, who wrote a book of travels in the 
Levant, mentions Turkish coffee with praise. 
Evelyn describes drinking it at college in the 
rooms of a Levant friend, and Anthony Wood 
tells us that, in 1650 (ten years before the Res- 
toration),a Levant Jew opened a coffee-house 
at Oxford. Two years later, Pasqua Rosee, a 
Ragusan servant of Mr. Edwards, a Turkey 
merchant, and Bowman, a coachman, opened 
the first coffee-house in London in George 
Yard, Lombard Street. Rosee advertised coffee 
as a berry grown only in the Arabian deserts, 
and a drink as used generally throughout all 
the Grand-Seigneur’s dominions. A simple, 
innocent thing, he called it; mighty good to 
help digestion ; it quickened the spirits, sup- 
pressed fumes, cured the gout, dropsy, and 
scurvy, and was an excellent remedy, accord- 
ing to Rosee, for the spleen and hypochondria, 
the steam was efficacious for sore eyes, and the 
use of it made the skin clearand white. About 
1656, Mr. Farr, a barber, who had perhaps 
been in the Levant, opened a coffee-house, and 
Sir Henry Blount, the Levant traveller, became 
one of his patrons and frequent visitors. There 
seems at first to have been a foolish notion 
among coffee-drinkers that the coffee should be 
taken scalding hot, and its enemies naturally 
made great fun of the rueful faces of the suf- 
fering enthusiasts. The squib-writers of the 
day ridicu!ed the broken English of Rosee and 
his partners and their quack praises of the 
new drink, which was black as a coal, and 
looked like physic. But coffee was not to be 
laughed down, and a satirist soon had to con- 
fess that it lessened drunkenness : 
“ And now, alas! the drench has credit got, 
And he’s no gentleman that drinks it not.” 


The coffee-house keepers seem the first to have 
tried to institute fines for swearing, and they 
allowed no wagers to exceed five shillings. The 
coffee-house walls were often hung with cases 
containing popular pills, elixirs, and perfumes, 
and scurrilous Ned Ward (1679) compares a 
coffee-house so adorned to the consulting-room 
of a quack doctor. The vintners soon grew 
alarmed at the growing popularity of coffee, 
and did their best to hinder iis sale. Coffee 
was said to be deleterious in the highest de- 
gree, and it was prophesied that the children 
of coffee-drinkers would prove apes and pig- 
mies. Those who remembered the stalwart 
days of Ben Jonson, when men drank beer or 
canary, lamented the degeneracy of the age, 
and described the coffee-house keepers as 
laughing to themselves at their success till 





they could hardly pour out the sooty broth, the 
“loathsome potion” which had taken the 
place of “‘ the vine’s pure blood.’”? These de- 
nouncers of coffee were the conservatives of 
those days. 

Farr prospered, but he seems to have been 
rather careless about his flues, and the pun- 
gent, scorched smell of the coffee roasting, and 
the occasional setting on fire of his chimneys, 
vexed his envious neighbors. He was accord- 
ingly proceeded against as a nuisance at a pre- 
sentment at St. Dunstan’s, December 31, 1657, 
that is, a year after he had set up. The in- 
dictment ran: 

** We present James Farr, barber, for mak- 
ing and selling of a drink called coffee, whereby 
in making the same he annoyeth his neighbors 
by evil smells, and for keeping of fire for the 
most part night and day, whereby his chimney 
and chamber hath been set on fire, to the great 
danger and affrightment of his neighbors.” 

Farr was, however, not to be turned out so 
easily. He attended to his chimneys, and re- 
pressed the fumes of the coffee-roasting. The 
neighbors, no doubt, grew more friendly ; and, 
after all, the vintners might as well have com- 
plained of the smell of scorched hair at a bar- 
ber’s or the cloying vapors from a perfumer’s ; 
so Farr went on shaving and making coffee 
boldly, and prospered. 


The Visitors’ Book at Niagara. 


It has been said that the horse is a very re- 
spectable animal, but that he has the unhappy 
fatality of making more or less of a blackguard 
of everybody who has much to do with him. In 
like manner it may be said of Niagara, one of 
the grandest objects in Nature, that it has the 
unhappy fatality of making fools of nine- 
tenths of the people who go into spoken or 
written raptures about it. Such a mass of 
inanities, platitudes, conceits, affectations, im- 
pertinences, sillinesses, mouldy jokes, and ab- 
surd profundities, with here and there a gleam 
of good sense and good feeling, is possibly not 
to be found in equal quantity in any library 
beneath the moon, as that which exists in the 
possession of the worthy Canadian who has 
established the museum at the falls, and has 
for more than a quarter of a century provided 
visitors with books, and pen and ink, to record 
their names and their observations. The fol- 
lowing is a selection of some of the best and 
some of the worst of these entries. 

Niagara is a favorite resort of lovers before, 
during, and after the honeymoon, as well as of 
lovers whose courtship may be interrupted by 
unkind Fate, and predestined never to attain 
the blissful consummation of marriage. So, 
with a proper amount of respect and gallantry 
for the beautiful sex, I turn to the autographs 
and the observations on lovers, whether they 
be gentlemen or ladies. Not that my readers 
will be very amply rewarded. No doubt the 
true lovers, the real ladies and gentlemen, 
have something better to do and to think of 
than to scrawl] their names and their thoughts 
in public places, for the relief of their own 
hearts, or for the after-amusement of strangers. 
Wise people, whether lovers or not, keep their 
private emotions sacred, but fools of both sexes 
love to babble and to scribble. The first lover 
thus records his experience: 

““On Table Rock we did embrace, 

And then we etood both face to face; 

The moon was up, the wind was high, 

I looked at she, and she at I.” 
Language failed him after this effort, and he 
could say no more. The next gentleman must 
have had a difference with his lady-love. At 
all events, he eases his mind by the profound 
refleetion : 





“Great is the mystery of Niagara's waters, 
But more mysterious still are some men’s dangh. 
ters.” 

Another swain, deeply enamoured, but more 
of a wag than a poet, writes from his heart, 
and with a daring rhyme: 

“Next to the bliss of seeing Sarah, 
Is that of seeing Niagara.”* 

A disconsolate one, jilted, perhaps, or it may 
be divorced, records her sorrows in prose: 
“‘T have come,” she says, “to Niagara tog 
late. Five years ago I was a creature of enthy- 
siasm, poetry, and devotion. Now I am feel. 
ingless, heartless, soulless. The once gushing 
fountains of youthful emotion have been broken 
up by the withering blast of adversity. The 
flowers of my life are blighted, and all is dul] 
—allistame. I laugh at Niagara! Whatcar 
I for the thunder of its waters? Great 
how should I have enjoyed this sight once!” 
The signature to this outburst of disappoint 
ment is ‘“‘ Bit,’ to which some critic of the 
sterner sex has appended this comment; 
“Yes, bit with affectation!” 

A happy lover enters what he perhaps 
thought a very original remark: “ How lonely 
and desolate the life of a man would be with- 
out woman!” To this a critic, who signs 
himself ‘ Quip,”’ appends the query, “* What 
has woman to do with the falls?” A third 
tourist, signing himself “Crank,” replies, 
“If woman has not to do with the falls, I 
should like to know who has. She made the 
first fall herself.” The next is evidently the 


production of a much later period in married . 


life than the moon of honey : 


“Once on a time with naught to do at home, 
My wife and I determined we would roam; 
But to decide upon the route 
Admitted much domestic doubt. 
If I said east, she said ‘twas best 
That we should travel to the west; 
So after many arguments and brawls, 
She brought me nolens volens to the falls.” 
The thunderous roar of the waters is s0 
loud, when heard either from the Table Rock, 
or from the tower on Goat Island, that silence, 
if not imposed by the majesty of the scene, is 
rendered necessary by the difficulty of mak- 
ing one’s self heard above the din of waters, 
This fact, of course, does not escape the notice 
of the amiable cynics who like to make & 
harmless jest upon the ladies. One of them 
writes * 
“ Niagara, it has been sung, 
Can speak so loud without a tongue, 
You hear its voice a mile hence. 
But I a greater wonder know: 
A pretty woman, who, although 
She has a tongue, keeps silence.” 


Socrates, who hints that he has no Xan 
thippe of his own, declares what he would do 
if he were in such an unhappy condition: 
“If I were annoyed with a termagant wife, 

Whose tongue was the bane of my every-day life, 
To try to get rid of her pestilent clatter, 
Td live on the brink of this great fall of water.” 


The last quotation, out of scores that might 
be made, is the more creditable effusion of & 
happy lover: 

“In after-years, when memory comes 
To cheer us in our happy homes, 
A voice amid the social cheer 
Shall speak of what we witnessed here. 
No time, no change, no chance shall sever 
The links that bind our hearts forever.” 


Among the contributors to this farrago, the. 


utter idiots who write what no one cares 
read, and which it is a wonder that any ordi- 
nary, decent person cares to write, are the 
most numerous. There is, however, @ 


of humor about the New York stock-broker 


who wrote the following : 
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“IT came from Wall Street 
To see this water-sheet ; 
Having seen this water-sheet, 
I return to Wall Street.” 

Next in order to the witlings are the senti- 
mental and the pious, or affectedly pious peo- 
ple, who indulge in heroics—mock, not real, 
and in ambitious moral reflections on the 
beauty and sublimity of the spectacle. One 
man, who dates from Dublin, says: “ Forgive 
these lines ; they emanate from the pen of one 
who derives his inspiration from the sublime 
works which surround him. Poetry is not my 
forte. I was never found to be a brilliant 
writer, but silence is not the only admiration 
which these great works deserve.” Impressed 
with the idea of saying something, though he 
confesses he is not able to say it, he tells all 
future travellers who may read what he has 
written, that ‘“* he has sipped to the very dregs 
the cup of affliction” (taking his affliction 
daintily, sipping it, not drinking it), “ but 
that, in spite of all, he cannot gaze on Niagara 
without feeling how little, how very, very little 
and insignificant are his sorrows when com- 
pared with the ills of the many!” A short 
course of Whately’s or Mill’s logic would have 
done this inconsequential reasoner more good 
than a month at the falls. Another, who 
would be eloquent if he knew how, writes his 
farewell to Niagara: ‘‘ Thou lord of water- 
power in thy majestic glory! Thou art ull and 
more than all my soul conceived thee! I 
never dreamed thy wonders to be so number- 
less and vast. Beauty in union with grandeur 
here fill and elevate and satisfy my soul!” 
The more prosaic scribbler who follows in 
verse, writes better, and very much to the 
point : 

“ While standing under the Horseshoe fall, 

Didn't it look great, didn't I look small1" 

One who aspired to the sublime, and 
foundered into the absurd, writes: ‘‘ When 
God went forth to the work of creation at- 
tended by a shining array of seraphim and 
cherubim, these living ones veiled their faces 
and said, ‘Lord of Glory, stay Thy hand or 
we die!’ ‘Once more,’ said the Almighty, 
‘and inanimate creation is complete.’ He 
spake, and the mountains started back, and 
ocean heaved affrighted as Niagara sprang into 
birth.” Another enraptured traveller, not 
quite so ridiculous, is struck with as much ad- 
miration by the beauty of the rainbow, that in 
the clear sunshine always smiles upon the tor- 
rent, as by the grandeur of the fall, and re- 
lieves his soul by writing: ‘‘ The most stupen- 
dous work of Nature! The mountains, oceans, 
lakes, and cataracts, are great specimens of the 
magnificence of God’s works, but here His 
beneficence is indicated by the perpetual rain- 
bow. What mind is not enlarged, what soul 
is not filled with ennobling emotions by the 
contemplation of such wonders? Let man be- 
hold with awe, and learn Humiurry.”’ As if 
the beneficence of God were never clear to this 
shallow brain until he saw the rainbow, and as 
if the mountains and the ocean were not as 
much proof of beneficence as the iris in the 
spray ! 

The German Professor. 

Gainsborough, the painter, gave all the 
hours of intermission in his profession to fid- 
dies and rebecs. His musical taste was very 
great ; and he himself thought he was not in- 
tended by Nature for a painter, but for a musi- 
tian. Happening to see a theorbo in a picture 
of Vandyck’s, he concluded it must be a fine 
instrument. 

He recollected to have heard of a German 
professor of music who had one ; and, ascend- 
ing to his garret, found him dining on roasted 





apples, and smoking his pipe, with his theorbo 
beside him. 

“Tam come to buy your lute; name your 
price, and here’s your money.” 

*T cannot sell my lute.” 

“No, not for a guinea or two? But you 
must sell it, I tell you.”’ 

“* My lute is worth much money—it is worth 
ten guineas.” 

“ Ay, that itis. See, here’s the money.” 

So saying, he took up the instrument, laid 
down the price, went half-way down-stairs, 
and returned. 

**T have done but half my errand ; what is 
your lute worth if I have not your book?” 

‘* What book, Master Gainsborough ?”’ 

“ Why, the bock of airs you have composed 
for the lute.” 

* Ah, sir, I can never part with my book !”” 

“ Pooh! you can make another at any time 
—this is the book I mean—there’s ten guineas 
for it; so, once more, good-day.”’ 

He went down a few steps, and returned 
again. 

** What use is your book to me if I don’t 
understand it? And your lute—you may take 
it again if you won’t.teach me to play on it! 
Come home with me, and give me the first les- 
son.”? 

“*T will come to-morrow.” 

** You must come now.” 

**T must dress myself.” 

‘*For what? You are the best figure I have 
seen to-day.’’ 

**T must shave, sir.” 

**T honor your beard.”’ 

“T must, however, put on my wig.’ 

“D—n your wig! Your cap and beard be- 
come you! Do you think, if Vandyck were to 


paint you, he’d let you be shaved?” 


Cost of the German War. 


The German military administrations are 
preparing for the next session of the Reichstag 
a document the interest of which will be ap- 
preciated far beyond Germany, viz., an account, 
as far as possible, of the cost of the war on the 
German side. The preliminary grants on the 
part of the different German Chambers do not, 
it seems, represent any thing like the real ex- 
pense occurred. Thus, to name but one item, 
the matériel of the artillery is so completely 
ruined, that no repairs will ever put it in a 
state fit for use again; nothing but a complete 
renovation will do. There are, however, no 
losses in horses. A great many, it is true, 
have perished, but the enemy left so many on 
the various fields, that their number after the 
war surpassed that before it. Totally unfit for 
use are the uniforms of the men, which have 
long since been replaced by new ones, For, 
after the capitulation of Metz, such enor- 
mous quantities of French cloth fell into the 
hands of the Germans, that this loss also was 
amply covered. Besides Metz, Le Mans yielded 
a vast amount of wearing materials. The great- 
est expense was incurred through the feeding 
of the army. Though, during the whole cam- 
paign it stood in the enemy’s country, it had, 
save a few comparatively insignificant requisi- 
tions, to be kept by German provisions, or 
these had to be bought from the enemy for 
German money. The highest prices were paid 
for oats, flour, bread,. meat, wine, etc. ; prices 
never known in the Paris market. While 
there, for instance, oats were to be had at two 
and a half thalers, they were to be paid with 
eight, or at an average of seven and a half, at 
Lagny, Orleans, Amiens, and Rouen. In the 
same way, cattle had reached a price about 
three times higher than usual. The same was 
the case with medicines for the hospitals, with 





good claret or cognac, vegetables, and other 
things. It seems that the account of these 
moneys spent in France is regarded as furnish- 
ing another proof of the leniency with which 
the war was carried on, as regards the French 
population. 


In Deep Water. 


A correspondence which has lately taken 
place in the London Daily News is likely to in- 
crease the difficulties incident to the position— 
always embarrassing—of a man who cannot 
swim, and who finds himself suddenly im- 
mersed in deep water. Mr. Horne, who de- 
scribes himself as “a swimmer of fifty years’ 
practice,’ recommends persons in danger of 
drowning to “ fight the water with the hands 
by beating it down beneath them, and with the 
feet and legs to do the same thing, by continu- 
ing to kick the water down beneath them, All 
blows and struggles should be made under 
water, and not at all on the surface.”” Should 
assistance arrive, Mr. Horne would recommend 
the drowning person to seize his preserver by 
the hair. This letter has brought into the field | 
another correspondent, signing himself ‘‘ Na- 
tator,”” who somewhat warmly questions the 
principles laid down by Mr. Horne. He dep- 
recates all “fighting”? with the water, and 
declares that “‘ splashing up and down drives 
your carcass as much down as up, and then the 
water gets into your mouth and chokes you. 
Fighting, plunging, floundering, and the rest 
of it, with due respect to Mr. Horne and his 
fifty years, means certain drowning.” Nata- 
tor’s own method is much more simple. Ac- 
cording to him, the only rule is, “keep your 
nose and mouth, nothing else, above water and 
wait”’—a piece of advice of which the latter 
portion is less difficult to follow than the for- 
mer. Most persons, if they could succeed in 
keeping their nose and mouth above water, 
would be content to wait; it is their inability 
to do so which causes that apparent impa- 
tience of their situation which Natator con- 
demns. “If you can get any presence of 
mind,” he adds, ‘‘when you get steady in 
the water you may halloo and probably will. 
That is very advisable as a means of attracting 
attention.” As to a drowning person catching 
his preserver by the hair, if any such person 
tried to catch Natator by the hair he would, 
he says, ‘‘ feel bound to quiet him by a tap on 
the head and then take him in tow.” 


The Monastery of La Trappe. 


The French papers report the destruction 
by fire of the famous monastery of La Trappe, 
and a German journal publishes, @ propos of 
this event, a description of a recent visit paid 
to the monastery by some Prussian officers of 
hussars. When the visitors came to the gate 
of the hospice, several Trappists in brown 
cowls came forward, silently took their horses, 
and showed them the entrance to the monas- 
tery, over which was the inscription: ‘* Do- 
mus Dei. Beati qui habitant in eA.” At the 
entrance the officers were received in a very 
friendly manner by two old men in white 
cowls, one of whom was a Belgian, and spoke 
German fluently. Dinner was being prepared, 
so the visitors went first to the church, a sim- 
ple and cheerful-looking room, in which the 
only Trappist symbol was the altar, which was 
in the shape of a coffin. They also observed 
that both in the church and the adjoining 
chapels every thing was of plain wood, and 
that no metal of any kind was to be seen. The 
arrangements, however, were in very good 
taste, and the effect was any thing but mourn- 
ful. They next went to the dormitory. It 
contained one hundred and thirteen beds, 
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each of which consisted of a board six feet 
long by five feet wide, and a mattress so hard 
and narrow that ‘‘ it was easy to understand 
that a man after sleeping upon it would have 
no difficulty in getting up at one or two in the 
morning to work and pray.”’ The dining ar- 
rangements were even more uncomfortable. 
The monks’ dinner consisted of some diseased- 
looking small potatoes with dry bread and a 
little gruel, which they washed down with 
thin cider-and-water. The guests, on the 
other hand, had bread-and-butter, cheese, 
madeira, and burgundy. 


A London Letter-carrier’s Life. 


A coroner’s inquest, lately held in London, 
on the body of James Morgan, a letter-carrier, 
brought out the following facts: It appeared, 
from the evidence, that the man’s wages were 
18s. a week; out of that sum he paid 6s. 6d. a 
week for rent, leaving him 11s. 6d. on which to 
maintain his family. Iis hours of labor were 
from 9 a. mu. to 9 Pp. u., one hour out of the 
twelve being allowed him for “ refreshment.” 
The coroner said there could not be a doubt 
that his death was, in a great measure, due to 
a want of proper nourishment. It was impos- 
sible for any man to maintain himself and wife 
on lls. 6d. a week, and it was, in his mind, 
disgraceful on the part of the post-office author- 
ities to pay any man such miserable wages, 
and work the life out of him. The Legislature 
had passed a Factory Act which, no doubt, was 
a very good law; but they had neglected to 
look to their own Government offices, where 
men toiled like slaves for twelve hours out of 
the twenty-four. 


Fruit in England. 


The Pull Mail Gazette complains of the 
scarcity of fruit in England: ‘‘ How small a 
percentage of the inhabitants of London have 
ever tasted a peach, for instance! Grapes are a 
luxury only within reach of the wealthy, and, 
except sour apples and oranges, the poorer 
classes have no fruit which they may call their 
own. For some reason or other, fruit appears 
to become more scarce each year in this coun- 
try. Nectarines and apricots, once common, 
are now rarely seen, and, in a few years, will 
probably disappear altogether. The same may 
be said of hautboy strawberries, which a quar- 
ter of a century ago were as plentiful as goose- 
berries.” 





Foreign Items. 


ie murderers were recently executed at 
Kiev, in Russia, by one hangman, who 
had no assistants with him. He strangled them 
one after another on a low gallows. The dread- 
ful scene lasted nearly two hours. The last 
man who was executed, and who witnessed the 
execution of the eight others, fainted away be- 
fore his turn came. 


It is said in Berlin that the Emperor William 
IL. in his youth, was so enamoured of the cele- 
brated cantatrice Henrietta Sontag, that he in- 
tended to marry her, and that his father, Fred- 
erick William IIL., had considerable difficulty 
in dissuading him from his purpose. 


Netschayeff, the leader of the internationals 
in Russia, who is now on his trial for high-trea- 
son at St. Petersburg, is a comparatively young 
man, of commanding presence; but, owing to 
the brutal treatment he underwent during his 
long imprisonment, his hair has turned gray. 


The ex-Empress Carlotta of Mexico, it has 
now been officially announced by her physi- 





cians, cannot live for many months. 
sonal appearance is said to have become quite 
repulsive. She looks like a very fat woman, 
and her face is covered with unhealthy erup- 
tions. 


Heidenrix, the Parisian executioner, offers 
a reward of one thousand francs for the detec- 
tion of the men who took the guillotine from 
his house during the Communist insurrection. 
He intends to prosecute them in the criminal 
courts. 


The appointment of Drouyn de Lhuys as 
French minister in Vienna, greatly exasperated 
old M. Guizot. He expostulated with Thiers, 
but the eloquent little president of the French 
republic told him that it was good policy for 
him to conciliate the respectable element of the 
Bonapartist party. 


The people of Heligoland, without an excep- 
tion, have signed a petition to the Emperor 
William of Germany, praying him to bring 
about the annexation of their island to Ger 
many. 


Prince Bismarck receives as many as one 
thousand letters daily from persons whom he 
does not know at all. He has declared his in- 
tention not to answer any more letters of this 
description. 


The Reoue des Deux Mondes is more pros- 
perous than ever before. Its circulation has 
recently largely increased, and its owner, who 
offered the periodical for sale a few months ago, 
intends to keep it. 


Several autograph letters from Alexander 
von Humboldt have been discovered in the 
house where he formerly lived in Berlin. They 
contain some curious disclosures about a love- 
affair he once had with a young French lady. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales were 
present at the last performance of the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. The place was crowded, 
and the distinguished couple had to put up 
with very humble lodgings. 


Francis Liszt, the celebrated Hungarian 
composer, has purchased a house at Pesth, 
where he will reside hereafter. He offers his 
Roman villa, where he was frequently visited 
by the pope, for sale. 


Mdlle. Monbelli, the cantatrice, whose ap- 
pearance in Germany has caused so much en- 
thusiasm, is married to a South-German noble- 
man, an officer in the army of the King of Wir- 
temberg. 


The Queen of Sweden has been so deeply 
affected by the death of her mother, that her 
physicians are afraid she may become a con- 
firmed hypochondriac. 


Garibaldi said the other day to an English- 
man, who visited him at Caprera: ‘*The two 
cardinal faults of the French people are inordi- 
nate vanity and ingratitude.” 


The ex-King-consort of Spain is a skilful 
wood-turner. Some articles he exhibited at 
the Industrial Exposition at Geneva received 
a premium. 


Twenty-one thousand dollars have been 
collected for the monument which is to be 
erected to Field-Marshal Moltke, at Parchim, 
where he was born, in the year 1801. 


The Grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
intends to abdicate, and to devote himself en- 
tirely to his duties as a general in the Prussian 
army. 


Her per- | 
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The Berlin Exchange Gazette says: “ There 
is hardly a wealthy nobleman in Berlin who 
does not own a large number of American 
bonds.” 


The incomes of the leading lawyers ip 
France are very large. Lachaud, the great crim. 
inal pleader, made over four hundred thousand 
francs in 1869, 


Emile Ollivier and Eugéne Rouher met the 
other day at Monaco. Ollivier was sod 
moved, when he saw Rouher, that he burst 
into tears. 


A writer in the official organ of the German 
book-trade asserts that only one book out of 
twenty-five, published in that country, proves 
remunerative to the publishers. 


The president of the Supreme Federal Court 
of Germany was so poor when he studied law 
at Heidelberg, that he frequently was unable to 
buy food. 


Blanc, the owner of the Homburg gaming. 
bank, is believed to have accumulated in the 
last twenty years between twenty and thirty 
million dollars from his ill-gotten gains. 


The King of Holland has sold most of his 
valuable paintings. He has replaced them by 
skilfully-executed copies. 


The Princess Salm-Salm has been appointed 
governess of the daughters of the Prussian 
Prince Frederick Charles. 


The Countess of Derby is an accomplished 
Greek scholar. She aided her father-in-law, 
the late Earl of Derby, in his Homeric studies, 


There is a revival in the French book-trade; 
but very few novels are published nowadays in 
Paris. 

The musical journals of Germany criticise 
the female orchestra of Vienna very unfavora- 
bly. 

An army contractor in Berlin has been sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment for defrand- 
ing the government of two thousand dollars. 


The most expensive place to live in on the 
European Continent is Berlin. House-rentis 
dearer there than in Paris or London. 


Spielhagen, the German novelist, is to be 
placed at the head of one of the large Vienns 
daily papers. 

Paul de Cassagnac, the duellist and journal- 
ist, has returned to Paris. He is said to huve 
joined the Legitimist party. 

The favorite horse of the ex-emperor Napo- 


leon, a splendid dark bay, is now in the poi 
session of a Frankfort sporting-man. 


George Sand has recovered from her long 
sickness, but her physicians have forbidden 
her to write. 


The commander-in-chief of the German 
Navy was formerly a clerk in a banking-house. 


Mirés, the French banker, has left to his 
children a fortune of two million francs. 


An Irishman is an overseer. in the Vienma 
penitentiary. He was formerly a convict there. 


The King of Bavaria detests beer, but drinks 
a great-deal of champagne. 


Richard Wagner is in trouble again. His 
wife wants to be divorced from him. 


Dr. Nélaton, the greatest surgeon in France, 
intends to remove to London. 
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Varieties. 


N these days fame seems to be of slow 
owth. Nearly all the living celebrities 
af Europe are upward of forty years of age. 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho, the youngest French 
prima-donna who has obtained European fame, 
is the most juvenile on the list, and she is al- 
ready forty-one. The youngest, and certainly 
the most active, of the politicians is Prince 
Bismarck, who is fifty-six. His late antago- 
nists, M. Jules Favre and M. Adolphe Thiers, 
are respectively sixty-two and seventy-four ; 
while the veteran Guizot has attained the age 
of eighty-four. The youngest of the cele- 
brated composers is Offenbach, who is forty- 
nine; Verdi is fifty-seven; Wagner, fifty- 
eight; Victor ~ and Girardin are = 
nine; the lively Mademoiselle Dejazet, who 
still plays what are technically known as 
« breeches-parts,”’ is seventy-three—which is 
also the age of Michelet and Frédéric Le- 
maitre; Marshal Bazaine is sixty; Marshal 
MacMahon and Garabaldi are sixty-four ; Gen- 
eral Changarnier is sixty-eight, 


In “ War and Culture,”” Mr. Arthur Helps 
says: “In many things women are the su- 
periors of men, in many things are inferiors— 
never our equals. I hold, with Coleridge, that 
there are souls masculine and feminine. If I 
were suddenly asked to give a — of the 
goodness of God to us, I think I should say 
that it is most manifest in the exquisite differ- 
ence He has made between the souls of women 
and men, so as to create the possibility of the 
most comfortable and charming companionship 
that the mind of man can imagine.’ 


“Bains, chauds et froids ”"—that' is good 
Parisian French enough for “hot and cold 
baths,” but who coald blame the Irishman who 
“knew beans”? and was fond of them, but 
didn’t know a word of Johnny Crapaud’s lingo, 
and took the afiche for the sign of a favorite 
dish at the door of a restaurant? ‘“ Banes 
chawed and fried,’? he exclaimed, “* may be 
good,” he added; “ but I'd rather cook ’em 

tin my own way, and ate ’em afterwards.” 


Elizabeth Dudley does not believe in the 
misery of sweet sixteen nor the total wretched- 
ness of blooming twenty-five. She is con- 
vineed that girls are even less unhappy than 
any other class of people. The Revolution 
adds its testimony to the above by saying: 
“We have known very few women of fifty 
who did not wish they were fifteen once 
more.” 


As my wife, at the window, one day, 
Stood watching a man with a monkey, 

A cart came along with “a broth of a boy,” 
Who was driving a stout little donkey. 

To my wife I then spoke, by way of a joke, 
“There's a relation of yours in that car- 

riage |”? 

Towhich she replied, as the donkey she spied, 

“ Ah, yes—a relation by marriage !”’ 


Lord Houghton, at the Scott centenary, 
said of the world’s great littérateurs that they 
have seldom left descendants. England has 
now no Shakespeare, no Milton, no Bacon, no 
Newton, no Pope, no Byron; Italy has no 
Dante, no Petrarch, no Alfieri, no Ariosto; 
Germany has no Goethe, no Schiller, no Heine ; 
and France has no Montaigne, no Voltaire, and 
no Descartes. 


In France, says a correspondent, a woman 
has no remedy when a man promises to marry 
her and doesn’t. At first sight this may seem 
alittle cruel ; but practically it has the effect 
of doing away with what are called engage- 
ments, and, there being no engagements, there 
sno breach. A man and woman meaning to 
be married, marry at once, and there’s an end 
to diplomacy. 


., Dr. Franklin recommends a young man, in 
the choice of a wife, to select her from a bunch, 
ving as a reason that, when there are many 
ughters, they improve each other, and from 
smulation acquire more accomplishments and 
ow more and do more than a single child 
Spoiled by parental fondness. 


Apropos of the many remedies proposed for 
Preventing boiler- explosions, the Louisville 
r-Journal says the only absolutely sure 





way to keep them from exploding is to fill 
them with ice-water and set them in a cool 
piace. 

In the Elgin watch-factories three hundred 
of the five hundred employés are girls. These 
girls earn from ten to twenty dollars a week, 
and perform the delicate operations incident to 
the business more skilfully than men. 


“Do you think,” asked Mrs. Pepper, 
** that a little temper is a bad thing in a wom- 
an?” ‘Certainly not, ma’am,” replied a gal- 
lant philosopher, “it is a good thing, and she 
ought never to lose it.’’ 


A correspondent of an agricultural paper 
asks, ‘“* Where can wool be profitably grown ?”’ 
We are of opinion that there is no place where 
it can more profitably be grown than on the 
back of a sheep. 


John’s wife and John were téte-a-téte ; 
She witty was, industrious he; 
Says John, “I’ve earned the bread we’ve 
ate: ” 
* And [I says she, “ have wrned the tea!’ 


A correspondent of the + Courant 
who has been sailing along the sachusetts 
coast, wonders why Gloucester is spelled the 
way it is; and, if that is right, why shouldn’t 
lobster be spelled “ lobcester.”’ 

It is @ proverb in New Hampshire that “‘ all 


good chickens when they die go to the larders 
of the mountain-houses.”’ 


The Khédive of Egypt is said to be worth 
three hundred million dollars. 





The Museum. 


i. o new British iron-clad ship Devastation, 
of which we give an illustration, is the 
first of her class yet constructed, a sea-going 
monitor, carrying 85-ton guns, and protected 
by thicknesses of 14-in., 12-in., and 10-in. 
armor-plate. She has no masts or sails, is not 
intended for long cruises at sea, but as a most 
powerful fighting-ship, able to carry a large 
quantity of coals, and to make very long voy- 
ages. The hull is 285 ft. in length, with an 
extreme breadth of hull, amidships and for 
tonnage, of 58 ft. The armor, with its timber 
backing and iron framing, projects from the 
hull in a band encircling its upper part from 
the level of the covering deck to a certain depth 
below the water-line. This armored band in- 
creases the extreme breadth of the ship from 
58 ft. to 62 ft. 3in. At each end of the ship, 
owing to the tapering off there of the armor- 
plating and backing, the addition to the actual 
measurement is somewhat less. The capacity 
of the hull is 4,406 tons, old measurement, and 
the intended mear draught of water at sea, 
when filled with coals and stores, is 26 ft. At 
this draught the turret-ports will be 13 ft. 6 in. 
above the ship’s line of flotation. The outer 
skin of the hull has been built of iron plating, 
subjected to most severe tests. The longitu- 
dinals and vertical keel in the double bottom, 
which extends four-fifths of the length of the 
hull, are built of Bessemer steel, from Barrow- 
in-Furness. The distance between the outer 
and inner skins of the double bottom is 4 ft. 6 
in. in the central part, and the lowest weight 
carried by the ship is 6 ft. 6 in. above the outer 
skin of the ship. The band of armor-plating 
and its backing, projecting round the upper 
part of the ship’s hull, is 9 ft. 3 in. wide amid- 
ships, and is built out from the ship’s side: 
first, two thicknesses of #-in. iron plates ; 
secondly, 18 in. of teak planking, worked on 
horizontally in #-in. iron frames ; thirdly, two 
rows of armor-plates bolted on horizontally, 
the upper row covering the ship’s water-line, 
and protecting all the vital parts of the ship, 
being 12 in. in thickness and 5 ft. wide, and 
the lower row, extending downward below the 





water-line, being 10 in. in thickness and 4 ft, 
8 in. wide. This band of armor-plating gradu- 
ally decreases in thickness and breadth as it 
approaches the ends of the ship, the thickness 
of the armor at the stem and the stern being 
8 in., and the breadth of the band 5 ft. 6 in. 
The hull is finally covered in with 3 in. of iron 
plating riveted down upon the rolled iron 
beams, with two thicknesses of teak planking 
over all. This forms the covering-in deck. 
Upon this deck proper of the ship’s hull is 
built the breastwork and its superimposed 
deck, with all the necessary openings to the 
interior of the ship. This is 156 ft. in length, 
50 ft. in width amidships, and has conical ends 
forward and aft, with 7 ft. height all round. 
Abreast of the two turrets, which, with the 
funnel, the conning-tower, and all openings 
below, stand inside it, the armor-plating is 12 
in, in thickness, with the same thickness at 
the fore and after conical ends. Amidships, 
and between the two turrets, the thickness of 
the armor-plating is 10in. The backing of 
the timber planking is similar to the backing 
of the armor belt of the hull. The deck of the 
breastwork is composed of 2 in, of iron plating, 
covered with two layers of timber planking. 
The two turrets, which rise above this ellipti- 
cal breastwork as the elevated circular revolv- 
ing batteries of.a floating iron fortress, differ 
in their mounting from those in the American 
sea-going monitors, and from all those on board 
the turret vessels of the British Navy, except 
the Cerberus, Abyssinia, and Magdala, built 
for the colonial governments. The American 
plan, as with the Miantonomoh and Monadnock, 
is to mount the turrets upon a metal base ring 
laid upon the ship’s deck. The base of the 
turret is thus exposed to the plunging fire of 
an enemy, and. the turret-guns are carried by 
vessels having but from 2 to 8 feet free- 
board at a very low distance above the water. 
By the adoption of the breastwork in the Dev- 
astation as a second and lesser deck, rising 
from the hull proper, the bases of her turrets 
are as efficiently protected from an enemy’s 
fire as is the body of the ship’s hull itself at 
the water-line, while such an increased height 
is given to her turret-guns that she will fight 
them at sea as high as the most powerful of 
our recently-constructed broadside frigates. In 
this disposition of armor protection to the base 
of revolving turrets, height of gun above the 
sea, and consequent range of fire, lies the prin- 
cipal merit of the breastwork principle over 
that of other adaptations on broad turret-ships 
for carrying guns and fighting them at sea. 
The Devastation’s turret gunports, with the 
ship at sea, will be 18 ft. 6 in. out of water, 
measuring from the lower sills. The two tur- 
rets each measure 24 ft. 3 in. in their internal 
diameter, and are built up in five lamine, as 
follows: Inner skin, 2¢ in. plates, laid over 
each other; then 6 in. of teak, horizontally 
laid in iron frames, and on this teak 6-in. 
armor-plates. Over the 6-in. plating comes 9 
in. of teak planking, set in iron frames, laid 
vertically ; and lastly, over all, as the outside 
skin, armor-plates 8 in. in thickness. On the 
rear face of the turret, the outer 8-in. armor- 
plating which protects the front is superseded 
by plating 6 in. thick. Each turret will be 
armed with two Frazer muzzle-loading rifled 
guns of 85 tons each—the most powerful rifled 
ordnance, whether for land or sea service, as 
yet in existence. The turrets can be made to 
revolve either by steam or hand power. An 
addition has been made to the ship’s deck, 
consisting of alight iron superstructure, built up 
from the deck proper, at the sides to the level 
of the breastwork, giving an increase of 7 ft. 
freeboard for the greater stability of the ship 
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rolling at sea. 
from the fore-end of the breastwork w half- 
way between the aft-end of the breastwork and 


H. M. SHIP 


This superst: icture tends | the ship’s stern. The interior space will be 
used for officers’ cabins. The ship’s engines 
are two pairs, driving twin-screws indepen- 


dently, with a collective power nominally : 
800 horse, but can work to seven times 
force.—Jliustrated London News. 


* DEVASTATION,” 
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STARR & MARCUS, 


22 JOHN STREET (UP-STAIRS), 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


Gorham Mf’g Co.’s 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 


Especial ion is req 


expressly to our order the past year, and quite recently completed. 


d to the many new and elegant pieces manufactured 





An unusually attractive assortment of novelties, in fancy silver, cased, for wed- 
ding-gifts, of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham Company are very extensive, enabling them to employ 
the most accomplished talent in designing, skill in producing, and the best labor-sav- 
ing machinery and method of manufacture, thus reducing the cost, and bringing 
these beautiful wares within the reach of almost every purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver is that of British Sterling— 44h. 





F R ATT’ S A STR A L Ol L, the safest and best aint 


ever made: used in over 150,000 families. Millions of gallons have been sold, 

No accidents have ever occurred from it. 

Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St., ¥.% 
Our motto—‘ The cheapest and best, but not lowest-priced.” 


GUANACO UMBRELLAS 2% 





and best, NOT 

the lowest priced, in the market, For sale, at retail, by all first-class mae 
chants. See ‘* Guanaco” plainly marked inside, and stamped on stithe 
Ask for Smith's Guanace, and take no other. 


ISAAC SMITH, SON & CO., 405 Broadway, 
Patentees and Sale Makers." 
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Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry. 
One large octavo volume. Price, in Cloth, $5.00 ; in Library Leather, $6.00. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
D. APPLETON & CO.. Publishers 549 & 551 Broadway, oe 








